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HE contents of this Supplementary Issue will 
want some explanation since it does not tally 
with the bill of the Oxford Conference that was 
put out at the time. ; 


As a matter of fact two of the speakers were unable to 
turn up at the last minute. Professor Jean Jundt, a French 
Protestant pastor, was unable to come and his place was 
very gallantly filled at very short notice by Dr. Peter Katz 
from Cambridge. 


Father George Florovsky’s paper which should have been 
tead at the Conference did not arrive in time. This paper 
we have added to the contents in an appendix. Instead of 
Ft. Florovsky’s, a paper was read by the Rev. E. Every on 
Nature and Grace in the Eastern Orthodox Tradition. And 
finally, though Father Vincent Turner was there and read 
a excellent paper and met many of the difficulties brought 
up in the discussion his paper was mislaid owing to his illness, 
tnd so Father Bernard Leeming, who was in the chair through- 
out the Conference, has very Eindly summarized the Catholic 
position in a paper at the end. We are indeed grateful to 
all who came to our rescue and we are sure that the matter 
put before you in these papers in no way falls short of the 
Importance of the subject discussed. We think, however, 

these papers should be read in conjunction with those 
tad at Oxford in 1945 bearing on the same subject. These 
Wete published in the E.C.Q. for January-March 1946. 


THe Eprror. 
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(We give here the list of contents and not the Original 
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The Nature of Man in St. Gregory of Myssa 


NE of the reasons why the Cappadocian Fathers 
were able to render such great services to the Church 
by making certain ideas of Plotinus available and 
fruitful for Christian theology was that their Iranian 
background' gave them a certain independence of Greek 
philosophy. Although they had a full Hellenic education and 
were masters of the resources of the Greek intelle 
tradition their Cappadocian intellectual and cultural inheritance 
with its sources not in Greece but in Persia enabled them 
to preserve a certain detachment, to handle the Greek tradition 
freely and to think always first and foremost as Christian 
theologians and not as Greek philosophers. As a good 
deal will be said in this paper about St. Gregory’s “ Platonism 


1On this see the valuable study of Prof. Dr. E. Ivanka Hellemisches 
und Christliches im Friihbyzantinischen Geistesleben, Vienna, 1948, ch. 
iv. Die Kappadokier (a) Das Milieu. 
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The Nature of Man 3 


it is important to emphasize at the beginning this radical 
independence in relation to the Platonic tradition. His 
Platonism is always that of a Catholic theologian who knows 
and uses his Plotinus in the service of the Faith with freedom 
and mastery. Even when he comes to unsatisfactory con- 
clusions it is simplifying things much too much to say merely 
that he abandons the Christian tradition for Plotinus. It is 
in this free and Christian handling of the Platonic tradition 
that the Cappadocians show their greatest advance on Origen. 

The fundamental difference between pagan Platonism and 
Christianity is to be found in the doctrine of Creation.!. On 
this St. Gregory’s teaching is always clearly and firmly 
Christian. Creation is for him a Divine mystery, absolutely 
incomprehensible to the human mind, and he rejects the 
attempts of the pagan philosophers to explain the coming 
into being of things by emanation from the Divine Substance 
ot by the hypothesis of an eternally pre-existing uncreated 
matter.2 The distance between Creator and creature is 
infinite, and there is no room in St. Gregory’s thought for 
the pagan Platonist idea of a descending hierarchy of divine 
beings. There can be no degrees of divinity.4 At this 
point in St. Gregory’s thought the Infinity of God is of the 
gteatest importance. In a way which shows metaphysical 
intelligence of the very highest order he and his brother- 
Cappadocians used Plotinus’s doctrine of the infinite plenitude 
of the One to destroy Plotinus’s theory of emanation and 
descending levels of divinity.5 (One of the most striking 
indications of the philosophical greatness of Plato and Plotinus 
is the way in which they themselves again and again provide 
the means to correct the imperfections in their own thought.) 
It is because of the Infinity of God and the finitude of the 
creature that the distance between Creator and creature is 
infinite: and here we arrive at St. Gregory’s characteristic, 
and very profound and valuable, view of the spiritual life 
4% an dwavotos mopeia, an endless seeking which is always 
and never satisfied, movement and rest at once.* The essential 
matk of the creature as creature according to St. Gregory 
iS &idernpa, “‘ extension”? in the profoundest sense of the 


'See Ivanka, op. cit., especially chs. 1 and 5. 
De An. et Res. 46, 121, Migne. All references to St. Gregory’s text 
i this paper are by the Migne volume and page. 

Seg. In Cant, v, 44, 873D-875A. 

‘Contra Eunomium, I, 45, 333 ff. 

5 Ivanka, op. cit. ch. v. 

8In Cant, V, 1.c. Contra Eunomium, I, 45, 340C-D. 
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word, the extension which is limitation, which makes jx 
life a duration and not an eternal “ now,” which makes jt 
other than the infinite totality of being which is God.' An 
it is because of this that the spiritual life is a movement with 
out end: the finite creature cannot contain the infinite ql 
at once, or ever traverse the whole of God’s goodness ip 
its movement; it goes on for ever because there is no end 
to God.? This is true for St. Gregory even of the Beatific 
Vision, which remains an infinite seeking-and-finding, 1 
movement which is also rest because the movement of the 
finite to the Infinite can never come to an end.3 This isa 
doctrine of great importance, because it completely excludes 
the error which always haunts the Christian doctrine of 
divinization and the union of man with God in Christ, the 
pernicious belief in some sort of transubstantiation of ma 
into the Divinity. In St. Gregory’s way of thinking the 
distinction between creature and Creator always remains 
absolutely clear, for the one is Infinite Plenitude and the 
other a finite being which can never, however perfectly united 
to God, contain the whole of His Infinity at once, and so is 
always in a sense in movement. 

Man then for St. Gregory is primarily and wholly a creature, 
but what sort of a creature? At this point St. Gregory’ 
Platonism becomes obvious. Man for him is never jus 
Platonic man, because he is created by God and to be deified 
by God’s grace in the Mystical Body of Christ. But his 
nature is conceived as Platonically as possible within orthodor 
Christian limits. Man for St. Gregory in virtue of the 
spirituality and freedom of his soul is as like'God as a created 
thing can be, but not of the Divine substance.* This God- 
likeness of the soul is conceived, with this great difference 
_that it is not divine by right of nature, in a fully Platom 
fashion, which up to a point is common Catholic doctrine 
But the Platonism of the Cappadocians goes beyond this 
common doctrine in certain of its ways of thinking. The 
soul for St. Gregory, as a being created and free, with the 
ceaseless movement proper to created things, has God for 


1On this, and on the sense in which St. Gregory speaks of the sow 
as infinite, see H. von Balthasar. Présence et Pénsee. Part I. 

2 llc. and Oratio Catechetica ch. 21, 45, 60A. 

3 But see Balthasar, op. cit., Part III. Philosophie de l’Amour, and 
the references there given, for the other side of St. Gregory's teachitg 
about the Beatific Vision, which is expressed in terms of union rather 
than knowledge. 

45, 57D. 
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its proper end and is not itself God, and can turn away from 
Him as well as towards Him. This is more Christian than 
Platonic, though it probably owes something to Plotinus’s 
doctrine of the relations between his Second and Third 
Hypostases, Nods, the Divine Intellect, and Soul. But in 
§t. Gregory’s account of the ascent of the soul to God a 
characteristically Platonic way of thinking asserts itself in 
that no clear distinction is made between the spiritual and 
the supernatural. Man’s supernatural end is his only end, 
and his supernaturalized, divinized spirit is his true nature.! 
The insistence on the supernatural as the only end of man 
can be taken as meaning that natural spirituality is already a 
“grace,” a free gift given in creation, incomplete in itself 
and designed by God to prepare the way for His supernatural 
communication of Himself in Christ which will bring man 
to an end which far transcends his natural powers and is 
completely gratuitous, though in accordance with his nature 
and bringing it to its proper completion. Pére de Lubac 
has shown how fruitful this line of thought can be and how 
we should correct by it certain tendencies which have appeared 
in Western theology to make too absolute a discontinuity 
between natural and supernatural. It can, however, lead to 
the representing of the process of salvation in too exclusively 
Platonic terms, as the ascent of the mind to God by a dis- 
embodied intellectual process, the return to the One through 
the customary stages of ascent to be found in Plotinus. (We 
must remember of course that “‘ intellectual ” is to be under- 
stood in the full Platonic sense as referring to an engagement 
of the whole being of man, and not to an abstract process of 
discursive reasoning.) This however is complemented and 
corrected in the thought of the Cappadocian Fathers by the 
way in which they always think of the spiritual life of man, 
the mystical ascent to God, as a life in the Church and fully 
sacramental, depending at every stage on the Sacraments 
and lived in the Mystical Body. In this way they avoid the 
dangers of excessive Platonism, though the implications 
of holding at the same time a fully “ Platonic ” and a fully 
“sactamental ” doctrine of the spiritual life perhaps need 
futher working out. Nor do the Cappadocians, if their 
thought is considered as a whole, appear to fall back (and 
this is always a danger for the Christian Platonist) into the 
dd Platonic spiritualist naturalism, the assurance that man 
can attain to Divinity by his own natural spiritual powers, 
'Cp. Daniélou. Platonisme et Théologie Mystique, p. 54. 
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can make the ascent to God, or at least the first stages of it, 
without the assistance of Divine grace. The most that cap 
be said is that there is sometimes a lack of emphasis in their 
writings on the absolute transcendence of the supernatural 
as beyond man’s natural powers and the universal necessity 
of Divine grace, throughout the spiritual life: and it 
for this reason that we in the West feel that we need alo 
St. Augustine’s continuation of St. Paul’s tremendous em- 
phasis on grace, and see serious dangers in an anti-Augustin- 
lan reaction claiming to base itself on the thought of the 
Cappadocians. 

The most unsatisfactory side of St. Gregory’s Platonism 
can be seen in his attitude to the human body. There are 
many passages in his writings which express the Irenzan 
doctrine of the unifying and redemption of all creation, 
material as well as spiritual, by the Incarnation through the 
union of God with man who is the link between matter and 
spirit, above all the fine statement of it in the De Infantibu 
Qui Praemature Abripiuntur ocxowss 8€ tv ywopuévwv éot, Td & 
mwdon TH KTioe: Sid THs voEepGs picews Thy TOU mavTds SmepKeméry 
Sofdfeobar Sivapw .. .' But there is another very per- 
sistent train of thought in St. Gregory in which the old 
Platonic despising of the earthly, animal body and insistence 
that it is no true part of man’s nature but some 
thing he must escape from is apparent. St. Gregory has no 
dislike of embodiment as such, and believes whole-heartedly 
in the resurrection of the body. But he has a strong feeling 
that the animal body and especially its sexuality and mortality 
(the two are inseparably coupled in St. Gregory’s, as in all 
Platonic thought) and all the physical emotions and desires, 
are inappropriate to man’s true nature. This is expressed 
in the doctrine of the “double creation” which he puts 
forward tentatively in the De Hominis Opificio? as a possible 
explanation of man’s present state. This doctrine does not 
mean that man ever existed or has ever been intended by 
the Creator to exist in any other than his present animal 
embodied condition, or that the animal body and all that 
goes with it are to be regarded as evil. They are created 
by God for a good end : and in this life the +4, the physical 
emotions and desires, are to be mastered, not eradicated (St. 


1 46, 173, B-C; cp. 45, 25C; 45, 28A. : 

2Ch. xvi and xvii, 44, 177 ff. For a fuller discussion of this and its 
Platonic background, cp. Platonic Elements in St. Gregory of Nyssass 
Doctrine of Man. Dominican Studies. Vol. I, April, 1948. 
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Gregory is fond of the image from the Phaedrus of the charioteer 
and his two horses, which expresses this perfectly). But it 
remains true that the state of animal embodiment is for St. 
Gregory very much a second best, something existing only 
in view of sin and opposed to the true nature of man. This 
particularly affects his outlook on sex. In his teaching about 
virginity he appears to regard it as an asexual state, an approxi- 
mation to the sexlessness of the angels, rather than as a con- 
secration of sex as the soundest Catholic tradition sees it. 
He insists that the risen and glorious body will be asexual, 
thus returning to the true “angelic” nature of man, and 
the life of virginity is to him the nearest possible approach 
in this present life to the final state of glory.! 

All this may seem to us very unsatisfactory, but it should 
not make us ignore the real value of St. Gregory’s ascetical 
teaching as a whole. His insistence on the absolute primacy 
of spirit and that the sacramental life of the Christian in the 
Church must be also an ascetic life of ascent towards a purely, 
spiritual contemplation of God are too important and too 
essential a part of the most authentic Catholic and Scriptural 
tradition for us to disregard his whole teaching because of 
some errors in its formulation. Nor should we try to make 
these errors the foundation of a theory about fundamental 
differences between Eastern and Western spirituality. There 
have been plenty of examples in the West of a way of thinking 
about the body and sex very like St. Gregory’s, and it has 
afected the normal-attitude of the pious in these matters 
pethaps more deeply than we always realize. The recon- 
ciliation of the tension between the “ Platonic” and the 
“incarnational and sacramental” ways of looking at the 
Christian life is a problem for West as well as East, and it 
can only be solved by a real reconciliation, not by a rejection 
of one or the other. 

We may conclude this paper with a short account of one 
of the most important parts of St. Gregory’s thought about 
man, his doctrine of the unity of humanity. This can be 
summarized conveniently under four heads. (1) Humanity 
forms a real and concrete unity, 13 dvOpdmwov, rd Tis dvOpe- 
vimros mAjpwya.2 This unity forms the ontological basis of 
our incorporation into Christ and redemption through 
Him.s This unity is of a kind which in no way detracts 


'Cp. Daniélou, op. cit., pp. 56-7. 
2 De Hom. Op., ch. 16, 44, 185B ff. 
$Balthasar, op. cit., ref. on p. 103. 
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from the reality of individual personality. This is clear, 
for example, in the great passage of St. Gregory’s Fifteenth 
Homily on the Song of Songs,! where he speaks of that 
final unity of redeemed humanity which is the only perfect 
realization of our natural human unity in a way which shows 
unmistakably that it is a union of persons in love; eg, 
Téte ebpioxetat povds Td cuwldpevov, év tH mpds Td pdvov dyabdv cunduta, 
mdvtwy dddndors évwOévtwv. “* Then is that which is saved found 
a single unity, by the growing together towards the single good, 
all made one with each other.” (3) The basis of this unity 
is the equal participation of all in the Divine Image, tha 
highest spiritual part of us which is intellect, free will and 
love and so is eixdév tod @eod.2 Each and every one has 
the whole of the Divine Image, not a part,3 according 


to the general law which obtains in the realm of 
spiritual goods. “Spiritual wealth acts like the sun, both 
ividing itself to all who see and _ being present 


as a whole to each ”4—a traditional comparison of great 
significance. (4) This unity does not exist separately from 
the whole number of human persons who come to be in 
history ; it is not an eternal reality, created or uncreated, 
apart by itself in a superior spiritual world, still less has it 
any temporal pre-existence ; it is only realized in history.’ 
Further, it only comes to be in its full perfection — the 
Incarnation and Redemption. 13 dv@pdmvov as a perfected, 
existing reality is identical with the Totus Christus, the Body 
of Christ, who, by taking one individual human nature’ 
unites the whole to himself and by that contact transmutes, 
redeems, perfects and deifies it: the true mAjpwpa is Christ 
in his Mystical Body, the Church which is the fullness of 
redeemed humanity (and for St. Gregory it is only — 
this perfection in Christ that man attains the true end for 
which he was created. There is no room in his thought 
for the idea of a “ natural end ”’).’ 
This doctrine of the unity of humanity is the foundation 
of St. Gregory’s doctrine of the Apokatastasis, or universal 
salvation, which even if we cannot find it satisfactory as he 


1 In Cant. XV, 44, 115 ff. Cp. also Quod Non Sint Tres Dii, 45, 117 ff. 

2 Hom. Op., ch. 5 and 16, 44, 137 ff. and 177 ff 

3Contra Eunomium, I, 45, 304C. 

4 De Beat. Or I, 44, 1196D. 

5 Cp. Balthasar, op.cit. 1, 5 and 6 (pp. 37-60). 

6 De Perf. Christiani Forma 46, 277C. : 

7 For St. Gregory’s theology of the Incarnation, see Balthasar, op. cit 
3 Philosophie de l’Amour, pp. 101 ff. especially references on p. 103. 
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usually states it we must admit to be stated in Christian, not 
Platonic terms. His whole doctrine of unity is a wonderful 
and successful example of the use of Plotinian philosophy 
in the service of Christian theology; the Plotinian doctrines 
of the return to the One and the unity-in-diversity of the 
intelligible world are transformed to express the gathering 
together of all mankind into the unity of the redeemed in 
Christ. 
A. H. ARMSTRONG. 


The Beginning of Eternal Life 


Y way of breaking the ice—some of my friends ma 

prefer to call it putting my foot in it—I should like 

to register my agreement with the general tenour and 

temper of Dr. Lampert’s paper read at the conference 
of 1945. His insistence on “ biblical teaching ” is obviously 
in harmony with the great movement of theological thought 
in France associated with the Sources Chrétiennes series—with 
the best Catholic thought, I would venture to say, of our 
time. I accept whole-heartedly his statement that grace is 
not only justification but spiritual and intellectual illumina- 
tion. I accept even, with provisions, his statement, which 
will sound shocking to some, “ that no aspect of the relation 
of God and man can be expressed without offending the 
canons of logical consistency”: in so far as this means that 
we cannot place any such aspect under a logical, a universal, 
tule, I believe it to be true. The relationship in which we 
stand to God is unique. If we think that we can succeed 
in expressing it in terms which belong properly to other 
things we shall soon find that our thinking has become self- 
contradictory. What I will not allow—and what some 
Russian writers give the impression of allowing—is that 
such a self-contradiction is necessary and desirable. The 
words which we use about God, I would say, are only pointers 
—and should always be considered as only pointers—to 
the reality, itself strictly inexpressible, which is the object 
ot our thought. Then there is no real contradiction. Here 
Thave in mind Mr. Oakley’s article on Lossky in the Church 


Quarterly Review for last spring. Lossky, I understand, like 


other Russian thinkers, would not allow that we may speak 
of God as an object of our thought. But in that case I want 


B 
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to know whether we are to admit our ignorance of him, 
The whole apophatic tradition in theology may appear to 
answer “yes.” Mr. Oakley, however, quite rightly as it 
seems to me, says that the Greek theologians do not mean 
by “‘ agnosia”? mere ignorance. What do they mean, then? 
Is this an example of a necessary and desirable self-contra- 
diction? Are we forced to say in one breath, as our last 
word on the subject, that we both know God and do not 
know him ? It seems to me unnecessarily misleading to leave 
things like this. It suggests that we enter into some un- 
intelligible relationship with God by thinking contradictory 
thoughts, whereas what is really meant, I suppose, is that 
we cannot in such a case communicate what we know to 
somebody who does not know it by referring him to some- 
thing akin to it which he does know. And if it be suggested 
that our relationship with God is not to be indicated by any 
use of the terms “ knowledge” and “ ignorance ” or of any 
others I should simply disagree. That all words in the 
present context are only pointers—that is, are not fool proof 
—I have admitted. Dixit insipiens in corde suo... But 
I do not regard the human race as essentially foolish in this 
respect. The effect of original sin is not, surely, so to separate 
us from God’s solicitude, from his constant soliciting of us, 
that our human speech can contain no reference to it. 

This brings me back to the points of agreement with Dr. 
Lampert—because we agree, he and I, that when we speak 
to men of the knowledge of God we speak to them of what 
they ought to recognize. For men are always either accept- 
ing or resisting grace. That grace is not something addea 
to nature, to a nature which could be self-sufficient without 
it, is P. de Lubac’s theme of which I shall say something more 
at the end. Dr. Lampert’s actual words in this connection 
Seem to use the method of contradiction—he seems both 
to affirm and to deny that there is a distinction to be made 
between nature and grace. But we may come to terms, I 
hope, by fixing upon the following formula of his: “ the 
bestowal of grace is a relation between the recipient and 
God which expresses God’s purposes for men.” That 
seems to me a right gloss on the text which Dr. Lampert 
proceeds to quote : “‘ That was the true light which lighteneth 
every man thet cometh into the world.” I also share his 
suspicion of juridical and legal notions as they have been 
employed for so long in the Western theology of grace, an 
I go a long way with him in the criticism of the moder 
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distinctions of grace into prevenient and co-operative, 
sufficient and efficacious, actual and habitual: the unitary 
character of grace has been, I believe, obscured by them. 
Finally in principle, I accept, salvo meliore judicio, his conclusion 
that “grace is not something which God gives: rather it 
is God himself in the self-revelation of his love encompassing 
the whole creation.” 

Having thus indicated my affinities with Dr. Lampert’s 
thought, I shall be able to omit a good many explanations 
which would have been otherwise necessary in the main 
section of my paper, to which I now turn, on the certainty 
of faith. Our first acceptance of God’s grace, I suppose 
we should all agree, is an act of faith. And I suppose we 
should also all agree in adopting, though with a variety of 
interpretations, St. Thomas’s description of grace as the 
beginning of eternal life. It seems to me that it might be an 
interesting way of beginning this discussion if I were to point 
outto you the very close similarity between the conclusions to ° 
which I have come! and those of Professor S. L. Frank as found 
in his meditations published in English two years ago under 
the title God with Us. Professor Frank will be known, I 
expect, to most of you, as one of the leading Russian thinkers 
of our day.2 Professor Frank believes, as I do, that it is 
the certainty of faith which principally requires special examina- 
tion at the present time. He begins by rejecting a highly 
popular view of faith; according to this, he says, “ the 
merit of faith lies precisely in the effort of will required for 
stoutly maintaining that which in itself, i.e. as an object of 
rational knowledge, remains doubtful” (p. 13). It was the 
feeling that the modern Catholic treatises De Fide give some 
colour to such a conclusion that led me to make a study of 
the subject. And I found that these treatises presupposed 
certain features of the Thomist philosophy which I am not 
ible to accept. I shall refer to them later. Professor Frank’s 
epistemological realism seems identical with my own. “In 
tvety department of thought and knowledge,” he writes, 
“knowledge and certainty can mean one thing only: the 
actual presence of the object of knowledge in our con- 
sdousness . . . In the last resort certainty is always of the nature 
of immediate and self-evident knowledge in which reality 
itself is present and, as it were, declares itself to us; and 


'In Certainty (Dacre Press, 1948). 


My attention was called to the passages which I am about to quote by 
Mr. Peter Stubbs. 
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this is precisely what we mean by ‘ experience’... To sy 
that faith can be a certainty implies that faith can be 
experience ” (pp. 34-5). To say this is not to deny tha 
faith is the acceptance of truth from authority. But, x 
Frank puts it, “in order to submit to an authority which 
is a channel and also an expression of God and his will, we 
must know, besides, that it actually is such a channel and 
expression . . . Faith as obedience, faith as trust, faith based 
upon submission to authority rests in the last resort upon 
faith as certainty, faith as knowledge . . . ” (pp. 19-20) 
Certain books of apologetics might give the impression tha 
what has to be known is simply the fact that revelation ha 
occurred—this conclusion being reached on the basis of 
historical facts such as the evidences for our Lord’s resur. 
rection—and then, the fact of God’s message being onc 
established, that we have only to accept the content of tha 
message from the hands of those who have been proved 
by our historical enquiry to be its depositaries. But no ont 
here, I fancy, really thinks that an act of faith is nothin 
more than the logical outcome of a historical enquiry. It 
is something simpler and at the same time more profound 
than that. Frank writes: “I revere the Church because in 
the words and acts of her great teachers, confessors, saints 
and sages I apprehend with certainty the truth and wisdom 
of God” (p. 25). And he means by this (here is the most 
important point of agreement between him and myself) tha 
faith is a direct knowledge of God; “the most revolutionary 
significance of Christ’s message” lies, he says, precisely in 
this. It sounds like Modernism, I know. But I believe 
it to be capable of an orthodox interpretation; indeed to 
be the answer to the problem of faith’s certainty. (At leas 
the thesis has emerged unscathed from the Westminster 
‘censorship. And no one, I think, who have read P. Aubert’ 
recent enquiry into the theories of faith’s certainty is likely 
to feel apprehensive on this score. In fact the massive 
documentation of his work, “ Le probléme de l’acte de fo’ 
seems to show a gradual approximation to such a view by 
great many contemporary Catholic thinkers although the 
current manuals give no hint of it.) 

There is no claim to see God—that is, to have an unclouded 
vision of him. But if information of a merely scientific— 
in the sense of discursive—sort does not suffice to supply 
that certainty which must belong to Christian faith (and 
that I must simply presuppose for immediate purposes), then 
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what can be the object which causes this effect save God 
himself, genuinely although obscurely known? To know 
something on God’s authority can mean—with the pre- 
wpposition just mentioned—only to know God as the 
uthority, to find him as guaranteeing the Church;! it is 
our relationship with God himself which causes conviction. 
But does not the claim to such a relationship contain a fatal 
exaggeration ? Is it a plausible description of faith ? Will it 
be recognized as a description of faith by the faithful? In 
beginning to deal with these difficulties I would first remark 
that Frank allows this immediate certainty to be the experience 
of something unknown and unfathomable—“‘ and yet,” 
hesays, ““ we actually discern certain aspects of the Unknown ” 
(p. 39). Here he is underlining the character of obscurity 
in the certainty of faith while trying to avoid the pitfall of 
denying that we can speak of knowledge at all. It is clear 
tome that there is between us in this respect a fundamental 
identity of view. 

This conclusion is confirmed by the way in which Frank 
discusses the supersensuous character of this experience, in 
which lies the main answer to the charge of exaggeration. 
This knowledge of God, though conditioned by sense- 
aperience in so far as without sense-experience we can never 
be conscious at all, is not mediated by sense-experience as is 
out knowledge of external objects. It is a direct presentation 
of a supersensuous reality. But the supersensuous, if it is 
to be presented to us in such a way as to cause us certainty 
of its presence, requires of us a certain attention. It does 
tot force itself upon our notice in the same inevitable way as 
the sensuous. And in this connection I would particularly 
idorse the following passages from Frank’s book : “ Super- 
sensuous experience does not usually attain the force, the 
intensity and the convincing power of the sensuous. Now, 
ibsence of attention, forgetfulness, impressions which merely 
lit through the mind but do not sink deeply into it, are 
pychologically very near to denial, or at any rate, to doubt 
‘s+ €ven people who have supersensuous experience very 
oten fail to discern its transcendental character . . . Nothing 
Seasier than to overlook the presence to us and the action 
tpon us of something transcendental. Certainty does not 
this case coincide with self-evidence admitting of no 
possibility of denial . . . The will to believe is no more—and 


|The Church’s authority thus becomes the guarantee against false 
ghts "against heresy. 
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no less—than the will to direct our eyes to the object of 
religious experience and to strain our spiritual vision so x 
properly to discern what it is; in the words of the Gospl 
it is the will to have ‘ eyes to see and ears to hear’... Itis 
significant that in this connection the religious mind is con. 
scious of truth as grace, i.e., not as something which we 
could obtain by our own efforts but as a gift offered us a 
the will of the donor ” (pp. 61-6). So Professor Frank. 
Before I leave Frank’s book and go on to deal briefy 
with some of the many objections against any position such 
as his, I ought to point out that my close agreement with him 
is confined to the epistemological issues which have jus 
been indicated. I would not set reason in opposition to 
faith or “thought” to “feeling” as he may sometime 
seem to do. Nor do I follow the argument in which he 
seeks to show that there can be no infallible authority in 
the Church. Iagree that such an authority must be guaranteed 
to us not by itself but by the voice of God speaking directly 
to us. But I see no reason why we should not be able to 
accept religious truth from this authority when it has onc 
been guaranteed. And I see many cogent reasons for com 
cluding that we must be able to do so. That is a subject 
on which I cannot enter here, but I may be allowed perhaps 
to give one illustration of the sort of difficulty to which 
Frank’s attitude gives rise. At the end of his book he remarks 
that the dispute about the Fié/iogue clause has no practical 
or religious significance. Mr. Oakley, on the other hand, 
in the article on Lossky to which I have referred, puts tt 
forward as of fundamental significance for Trinitarian theology 
and so presumably for Christian living. It seems to me thet 
God our Father would not leave us in doubt on such a 
issue. I believe that he has given as the means of certainty 
in a visible representative. In Frank’s theory of a necessaty 
tension between the “ mystical”? Church and the “ empitic 
ally ” real Church I seem to see the emergence of that method 
of internal contradiction which was mentioned in the eatly 
om of this paper. A tendency to subjectivism, from which 
is general theory of certainty is quite free, pervades—i 
my view—the latter part of the book. And there 1s ont 
example of a failure in philosophical method—you wil 
forgive, I hope, these dogmatic statements of opinion— 
which is worth mentioning because it is found in other 
Russian writers. It is the doctrine that we are sometime 
bound to perform sinful actions out of charity towards ou! 
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neighbours, for example to put murderers to death in the 
interests of society. This is, I suggest, a failure in philoso- 
phical method because it produces an incoherence. If sin 
is a turning away from God, there can be no circumstances 
in which we may sin. If there are circumstances in which 
it is right to put a man to death, it cannot be a sin to do so. 
It is part of philosophy’s business—and a very important 
part—to preserve coherence in our thinking. And this 
illustrates the inevitability of philosophizing. It is unfortun- 
ate that attacks upon the undue pretensions of philosophers 
should be caaek into attacks upon philosophy. In this 
connection there is one more passage from Frank’s book 
which I should like to quote. After an admirable statement 
of our evidence for God’s existence on the lines laid down 
(definitively, I believe) by St. Augustine he remarks : “‘ These 
considerations are not arguments or attempts to prove the 
existence of God: they are merely a careful and fully thought 
out account of the contents of our experience” (p. 42). 
But that I would say is what all such arguments and proofs 
must be. That is the very nature of metaphysical thinking. 

Clearly it is impossible to offer an adequate defence of the 
view here put forward about faith’s certainty. But it may 
be possible to obviate certain misapprehensions. In the 
first place this view does not discard the rational arguments 
of apologetics. It would indeed be perfectly compatible 
with it to allow that such arguments would in certain cir- 
cumstance generate a certainty that there has been a revelation 
on God’s part to man in the person of our Lord Jesus Christ 
and in the Catholic Church. But such a certainty would 
not be the certainty of faith, although the certainty of faith 
might be expected to supervene immediately, if we are to 
interpret in an obvious sense of St. Paul’s remark that none 
calls Jesus Lord save in the Holy Spirit. There is no need, 
then, to deny, on this view, that the apologetic arguments 
might be capable of convincing a man who was possessed 
of sufficient information and sufficient mental and moral 
powers. The contention, is, first, that it is false to the 
Christian tradition and false to the facts to maintain that 
the certainty of the faithful is to be explained in terms of 
these rational arguments alone: secondly, that we must 
find the fuller explanation which we require not only in some 
eflect upon the will—for that is to fall into an obscurantist 
voluntarism—but also and in the first instance in an effect 
upon the intellect. And this effect can be nothing less than 
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an awareness of God himself as guaranteeing the fact of 
Revelation, as revealing himself, however obscurely, in and 
through the visible witness of the Christian faith, setting his 
seal upon that witness—I would say that when the knowledge 
of faith is not hampered by ignorance or prejudice the witness 
is found explicitly in the Catholic Church. The task of 
apologetics is, on such a view, to remove the obstacles to 
the full acceptance of the gift of faith as well as to provide 
a certain indispensable minimum of positive information. 
It would have been disingenuous in me not to add the last 
two sentences, and therefore I hope that those of you who 
do not approve them will pardon me. 

It is very difficult to give a proper degree of plausibility 
to this view of faith’s certainty without an elaborate analysis 
which seeks to reconcile the obscurity of this knowledge 
of God with the effect claimed for it upon the intellect. Many 
of us, however, would admit, I think, that a knowledge of 
God is often in the mind without being acknowledged 
verbally for what it is. The disagreement between theists 
and those who call themselves atheists so often rests upon 
a misunderstanding on the part of the professing atheists in 
regard to what is meant by the word “ God.” So too the 
faithful may not be ready to recognize that the transcendent 
force and value which they find in the Christian gospel is 
the “‘ shining through,” as it were, of God himself. This 
supersensuous awareness, moreover, does not by any means 
engross the field of experience—it is not, except in special 
circumstances, experimentally distinguishable from the aware- 
ness of sense-presented objects. It is bound up with the 
awareness of these other objects and need be represented in 
experience by nothing more than an inability to reject the 
Christian answer without a wilful closing of the eyes. 
Normally, I believe, the true character of this knowledge 
is not recognized until we reflect upon the conditions which 
it requires. When we realize that the faithful possess 4 
certainty which in some cases at least cannot be scientifically 
justified, that the rational evidence at their disposal cannot 
support more than a high probability even with the aid of 
Newman’s “ illative sense,” then, it seems to me, we af¢ 
forced to allow that the first act of faith is the beginning 
of eternal life in a very real way. It is the saving presence 
of God in the soul, which is objectifying itself (in the case 
of the adult) at the very moment of its infusion. If there 
had been time I should have liked to urge that this conclusion 
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would give consistency to the mystical theology of such a 
writer as P. Garrigou-Lagrange, to whom we owe so much 
for restoring to currency in certain most important respects 
the traditional notion of contemplation. 

It is hardly necessary to insist on the close kinship between 
such a view and the theology of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church. A certain strain of voluntarism in Western theology 
seems to me to have created a fictitious opposition here 
between East and West in recent centuries. And the rational- 
ism with which it is allied has been an important factor, I 
suggest, in the persistent misunderstandings on the subject 
of religious experience which have hampered discussion 
between Catholics and the theologians of the reform as well 
as those of the East. It is the lack, I believe, of a genuine 
intellectualism, not confined to any one section of disputants, 
with has blocked progress. Here I should like to quote 
from an article on Kierkegaard published last July in the 
Dominican Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et Théologiques: 
“Kierkegaard distinguishes with a very sure theological 
sense (more so perhaps than some Catholic theologians) 
the judgment of credibility from the judgment of credentity 
and the act of faith” (p. 199). “‘I cannot give here the 
reasons for this,” the writer continues, “‘ but the very depth 
of Kierkegaard’s interiority (énferiorité) and his grasp of 
spititual reality (penetration de son esprit dans le réalité 
religieuse) is certainly the chief.” The author, Cornelio 
Fabro, writes from the Roman Pontifical University De 
Propaganda Fide. He ends his article with the remark that 
the study of Kierkegaard would be of great service to 
Catholic theologians in developing a phenomenology of 
theological problems and so, as he puts it, “ lead to a revival 
of the traditional theology and offer to men today an integral 
theology mentis et cordis” (p. 206). 

To this end it is in the highest degree desirable that theolo- 
gians should come to a better understanding with one another 
about the nature of knowledge. The message of eternal 
life, a life which begins in this world, is a message about a 
union with God, about knowing and loving him. What 
are the chief characteristics of such a union? It is not an 
identification. It admits of no change in the creatureliness 
of the creature and of no change of any kind in God. It is 
4 presence of God to the soul, actuating and fulfilling it. 
And this must be the type and model of all knowledge. The 
epistemological realism at which I am hinting—necessarily 
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(in so short a space) in the vaguest way—seems to me 4 
conditio sine qua non of a coherent theology. Unless we grasp 
the unique relationship between subject and object in the 
act of spiritual union, of knowledge and love, freeing it 
from confusion with any less fundamental activity, we do 
not clearly see the answer to relativist, subjectivist, theories 
on the one hand (logical positivists in particular at the present 
time) and pantheist theories on the other. I have now to 
offer the opinion that the Thomist epistemology is insufficiently 
realist. The rather rigidly Aristotelian psychology on which 
it is based leads, I believe, to a conceptualism in its treatment 
of our knowledge of God and so to a fatal obscurity in its 
treatment of faith. The fear of a false mysticism leads toa 
description of our knowledge of God which seems to me to 
be negative not only in its expression but in itself. The 
certainty of faith seems to be accounted for by merely analogi- 
cal knowledge, helped out by an appeal to a supernatural 
influx upon the will in a certain opposition—an impossible 
opposition, as it seems to me—to intellect. It is not my 
business here to repeat the justifications of these remarks! 
but only to draw your attention to the endorsement of them 
implied by Professor Frank in the passages already quoted. 
And I would refer also to a further endorsement by a Protes- 
tant theologian, Mr. Fairweather, in a remarkable book Tk 
Word as Truth, published in 1944. Here are a few passages. 
“ The Thomist position must be supplemented by the Barthian 
emphasis on the real presence of God. But the Barthian 
standpoint must be modified by the Thomist emphasis 
on truth” (p. 29). “‘ How is it possible for the mind to 
stand directly related to a thing as it is in its own nature, 
in the resultant knowing of it, unless it is also directly related 
to the thing itself as well as its own concepts in the process 
of coming to know?” (p. 20). “ The Christian religion 
does indeed promise spiritual goods unknown, but it also 
asserts continuity of our final inheritance with the earnest 
of it at present given to faith. Faith is already a communion 
with God, the final state of grace being this communion 
perfected. A moral dynamic arises from the partial realiza- 
tion of the inheritance itself, the presence of God now in- 
spiring us to strive for a closer acquaintance with him. But 
with Aquinas the moral dymamic does not come from the 
communion itself” (p. 26). That is, Mr. Fairweather also 
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finds an appeal to the will away from the intellect. That 
must suffice on the psychology of faith. 

I now turn to the theological work of P. de Lubac and will 
try to give his views on a question which has been underlying 
the whole discussion and which will have presented itself 
to you perhaps some time ago as demanding an answer 
before I conclude: the question of the distinction between 
natural and supernatural knowledge. It may be said, I 
think, without i of cavil that a Catholic theologian must 
not rule out this distinction. The knowledge of God to 
which I have appealed in the matter of faith’s certainty is 
supernatural. What does that imply? It will be useful to 
begin by recalling some sentences written now nearly twenty 
yeats ago by Mr. Christopher Dawson. They will be found 
in the “ Notes on Spiritual Intuition” published in the 
collection of his essays called Enquiries. “Every man,” 
he writes, commenting on a passage of Ruysbroeck, “ naturally 
possesses an immediate contact with God in the deepest. 
part of his soul, but he remains, as a rule, without the realiza- 
tion and enjoyment of it. His soul is turned outwards to 
the things of sense, and his will is directed to temporal goods. 
It is the work of grace to reconstitute this divine image... 
whenever the mind . . . momentarily concentrates itself within 
itself, it is capable of an obscure consciousness of the presence 
of God and of its contact with divine reality.” ‘‘ This 
doctrine,” Mr. Dawson continues, “‘ is undoubtedly orthodox 
and involves neither illuminism nor ontologism, still less 
pantheism. Nevertheless, it is difficult to reconcile with the 
strictly Aristotelian theory of knowledge and of the structure 
of the human mind as taught by St. Thomas . . . Certainly, 
it seems, the existence of an obscure but profound and con- 
tituous intuition of God provides a far more satisfactory 
basis for an explanation of the facts of religious experience, 
a we see them in history, than a theory which leaves no 
place for any experience of spiritual reality, except a merely 
inferential rational knowledge on the one hand and on the 
other a revelation which is entirely derived from supernatural 
fith and has no natural psychological basis.” It would 
have been well to add, I suggest, to the third of these sentences 
that it is the work of grace to form the divine image in us 
in the first place, not only to reconstitute it: otherwise it 
sets the stage satisfactorily for P. de Lubac. 

His doctrine is that the knowledge of God which is given 
fo man necessarily in virtue of his manhood is a knowledge 
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which must be transformed if it is to have what he calls 
** spiritual content ”—and this can only come about if a man 
freely accepts God’s “second gift,” which is precisely the 
enabling of him by God to enter into a personal relationship 
with him. This second gift is grace, the first being the 
mind itself. But it is not an extra gift if by that we meana 
gift which might not be offered, leaving the first self-sufficient, 
The first gift is essentially ordered to the second. The 
natural knowledge of God, the first gift, is not a relationship 
in which man can rest. Its function is precisely to lead to 
the supernatural relationship. It is the offer of grace. (These 
are not all P. de Lubac’s actual words, but I have discovered 
no one so far who disputes this interpretation of his book 
De La Connaissance de Dien.) Look at it like this. Man 
cannot possess God as an endowment native to his mind. 
His knowledge first puts him in possession of himself and 
his surroundings. But in this knowledge is involved an 
awareness of God as acting upon the self and its surroundings. 
This awareness is a knowledge of God but it is not to be 
called (like the knowledge of self) a possessing. God is 
known only as summoning one to possess him—or, it were less 
misleading to say, to be possessed by him. Natural know- 
ledge is that knowledge which I must have of God if I am 
to answer his summons. If I refuse, its unceasing appeal 
to me will be represented in my consciousness only by a 
dissatisfaction, a bitterness. If I accept, God becomes for 
me not an “it” but a “you.” The natural evidence for 
God’s existence is indeed demonstrable, for it is the very 
nature of the mind to know him; there is no syllogistic 
process. But the philosophical knowledge of God, if it 
remains merely philosophical and does not become theological, 
is useless. Indeed it is worse than useless—in the sense in 
which the merely “ sufficient grace” of some theologians is 
worse than useless: it is our condemnation. It is impossible 
to please God without faith—without that knowledge and 
love of him which is grace. The distinction, then, between 
grace and nature is for P. de Lubac a distinction between 
two stages in man’s development ; both are natural in the sense 
that he is made for both; each is a grace in the sense that 
each is God’s unforced gift. 
I would end by relating P. de Lubac’s general conception 
of the relation between the natural and the supernatural with 
certain passages not yet quoted from Dr. Lampert’s papet. 
““ We conceive the universal necessity of grace,”” Dr. Lampett 
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wrote, “as clearly as Augustine himself would have wished, 
but we conceive this as co-inherent with the power of human 
freedom .. . the very meaning of grace implies the reality of 
the creature’s freedom . . . this position compels us to repudiate 
any idea of the irresistibility of grace.” Frank’s book em- 
phasizes the same theme: “ freedom and grace. . . the will 
to believe and the grace of faith so far from being incompatible 
ate naturally complementary ” (p. 67). I need not labour 
the correspondence with P. de Lubac’s position. Nor has 
there been any need to argue that there is a growing accord 
in these matters between the theologians of the East and of 
the West; the facts, happily, are too plain. All I could 
hope to do was to suggest that the certainty of faith is a 
particularly pressing subject for the work of mutual enlighten- 
ment and that tendencies to irrationalism on the one hand 
and to misplaced rationalizations on the other may be dis- 
sipated in a common intellectualism and a common charity. 


Dom ILttryp TRETHOWAN. 


Nature and Grace 
in 
The Easter Orthodox Tradition 


(With special reference to the thought of Prof. V. Lossky) 


HE notion of merit is foreign to the Eastern tradition. 

The word is rarely fonnd in the spiritual litera- 

ture of the Eastern Church and, when found, it 

has not the meaning which it has in the West. 
The cause of this is to be sought in the general attitude of 
Eastern theology to grace and freewill. This question 
never had in the East the crucial character which it has had 
in the West since the days of St. Augustine. Eastern tradition 
has never separated these two moments, grace and human 
freedom, which according to that tradition are manifested 
in one moment, simultaneously. One is inconceivable 
without the other. St. Gregory of Nyssa says (De inst. 
Chr. P.G. 46: 289C) “As the grace of God cannot dwell 
In souls which flee from their salvation, so also human virtue 
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by itself is not sufficient to raise up towards perfection souk 
which are alien to grace . . . The righteousness of works 
and the grace of the Spirit fill with blessed life the soul in 
which they unite with one another, going forward into 
identity tipoed Botoat éus Tal Tov. si Grace is not a recompense 
for the merit of the human will, nor is it the cause of the 
meritorious acts of our freewill, for the matter in hand js 
not merit but co-operation or “ synergy ” between two will, 
the divine and the human, a concord in which grace grows 
more and more until it is appropriated or acquired by the 
human person. Grace is a presence of God in us, which 
demands constant efforts from us.” V. Lossky, La Theolgi 
Mystique de L’ Eglise Orientale, pp. 194-5. 


(1) The Nature of Grace 

The Eastern Orthodox teaching about grace, as defined 
in the Councils of Constantinople in the fourteenth century 
(the so-called Palamite Councils), is that grace is the Divine 
energy (évépyera), 

The thought of the Greek Fathers (some would say, the 
thought of all the Fathers) seems to see in God a distinction 
between His unknowable and inaccessible essence, His ousia 
or physis, on the one hand, and His divine operations or 
energies, on the other hand; the energies are “ the things 
round-about the nature” (ra mepi tov pow), and are “ that 
which is known of God” (13 yvworor rod Geod) and “ His 
eternal power and divinity” (Rom. 1: 20). The energies 
of God come down to us; His essence is beyond our know- 
ledge. (vide St. John of Damascus De Fide Orth. 1 4 
P.G. 94: 800. S. Greg. Naz. orat. 38 in theoph. P.G. 
36: 317. S. Basil ad Amphil. P.G. 32: 869). But these 
‘Divine operations are to be distinguished from the external 
acts of God in the creation and redemption of the world 
God is present in them, not merely as their cause. The 
Divine energies are not acts of God but are processions 0! 
overflowings of the Divine Being, by which God is more 
than His unknowable essence. God is at once unknowable 
and knowable, hidden in His essence and being beyond His 
essense. If the Deity of a system of philosophy can be only 
an abstract being or an essence, the God of Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob, the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost, the 
Tri-une God of revelation, is more than an essence. Hes 
15 tattov Kai 13 érepov the Same and the Other, according 
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to the Dionysian writings (De Div. Nom 8. 1 P.G. 3: 909). 
The energy of God, though distinguished from His essence, 
is inseparable from His essence. If God, in His essence, is 
the Sun, His energies are the rays; but the comparison is 
very imperfect ; the distinction is more radical and yet the 
unity is infinitely greater. God remains in His essence 
inaccessible, unknowable, above all being and all knowledge ; 
He becomes knowable, accessible and ready to permit us to 
be “ partakers of the divine nature,” in His energies. This 
is the starting point of the Eastern Orthodox doctrine of 
Grace. Grace is the divine illumination which deifies the 
creatures of God by which man may become “a god by 
grace” and may be a “ partaker of the divine nature.” 

To the Orthodox Easterns, particularly St. Gregory 
Palamas in the fourteenth century, the names of God, such as 
Wisdom, Life and Truth, meant His real powers or energies, 
whereby He manifests Himself. The Light that shone at 
the Transfiguration of Christ, the same Light which is seen 
by the Saints in visions, even on earth in this life, is the 
Uncreated Light, the energy of God. Grace is uncreated, 
while grace is to be distinguished from the person of the 
Holy Spirit, the giver of grace. 

In Orthodox ascetic writings, human nature penetrated 
by Grace is compared to red-hot iron, as a union of iron and 
fire, or to the air in sunlight, as a union of air and light ; 
fre and iron are still distinct, yet iron becomes like fire. 
Gifts of Grace are God Himself, verily and indeed giving 
Himself and being taken and received by the faithful, in all 
true religious experience and in prayers and sacraments. 
What is received is not simply a “ super-nature,” created 
by God in order to save us; nor is it only the human nature 
of Christ, as a created nature united with God—it is the 
“Glory of God,” revealed in the biblical theophanies. 

Grace is not a means to anend. The aim of the Christian 
should be to acquire his charisma, which is his union with 
God in Christ, through the transformation of human nature 
and the sanctification of each human person. 

The concept of God here involved comes into conflict 
with philosophical theism and with all theological systems 
which do not take the apophatic way seriously. It declares 
God to be both simple and complex, both revealed and 
untevealed, both comprehensible and incomprehensible, 
both capable and incapable of union with man, both an 
object of true experience and an object of faith alone. 
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(2) Grace and Soteriology 


(a) Man after the Fall. Man, because he is personal, is 
created in the image of God; human nature was first created 
in the likeness of God. Called to live in communion with 
God, in the light of the Holy Trinity, the human person 
fell as human nature, spoilt by sin, ceased to be in the likeness 
of God. The human person, still the image of God, lives 
in the darkness of sin, not knowing the Trinity, and unable 
to exercise a truly free will.’ 

(b) The Incarnation. Christ assumed our nature and 
redeemed us once for all. He made it possible for human 
nature to be pure and ready to receive the Holy Spirit. The 
Holy Spirit, when He alighted upon each of the first Christians 
at Pentecost, and when He alights e gen each Christian in 
chrismation or confirmation, gave and gives to each person 
concerned the deifying gift of grace, which transforms human 
nature. Thus the human being—in the Church, with all 
his sins and failings, has in him God as well as himself. 
Obeying God’s will, the initiated human person slowly 
transforms his nature by divine grace: he acquires the 
grace to purify and enlighten his sinful nature. 

(c) Spiritual consequences of this conception. (i) Baptism 
takes away from the human person, for ever, his responsibility 
for Adam’s sin. Chrism or confirmation confers on each 
member of the Church a gift of the Spirit which no sin can 
destroy ; the seal of the gift of the Holy Spirit remains, 
But baptism and confirmation do not, of themselves, change 
human nature ; although human nature has been made capable 
of redemption, sin can still render inoperative the hidden 
presence of the Holy Spirit, so that there is a constant struggle 
in each Christian between the light of the new creation and 
the darkness of sin, in the unpurified powers of human nature. 

1 We may not make person and nature into two things. The distinction 
between them is very subtle. Instead of saying ‘‘ the human person !s 
created in the image of God,’ I should have said ‘‘ personal existence 
corresponds to the image of God.’”’ Man is in the image of God, because 
he has been created personal. Human nature can acquire a likeness to 
God, greater or less according to how far it is or is not transfigured by 
grace. All that happens in me happens by my nature; it is by my 
nature that I know and love and will; but it is my person that knows 
and loves and wills and personal being can oppose a natural tendency, 
in the act of free will, so that if the nature of man is vitiated, that 1s no 
excuse for his personal fault. The human person, as well as human 
nature, is fallen, but in retaining free will and remaining a personal being, 
man in his fallen state continues to be in the image of God. Christ 
through the assumption of our nature redeems us; and the Holy Spint, 
in sanctifying us, sanctifies our nature. 
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(ii) Grace is not only an object of faith, but is also an 
object of experience. All Christians begin with faith, but 
knowledge of God is available in this life, for those who 
seek it by prayer and in religious experience. While many 
Christians never attain such knowledge, it is not to be regarded 
as the privilege of a very small number of mystics, because 
it is the charisma which every Christian is called to acquire, 
if he is able to receive it. The Eastern Orthodox regard 
the dark night of the soul and spiritual dryness as temptations, 
the work of demons trying to bring the Christian to despair. 
Sadness, unless it is inter-penetrated with joy, is not regarded 
asanormally healthy or God-given condition for any Christian. 
All devotion to the Cross, or to the Human Wounds of Christ 
ot the Heart of Christ, is ruled, from start to finish, by the 
witness of the resurrection to the meaning of the passion 
and by the primary position of thankful adoration addressed 
to the Tri-une God.! Orthodox saints have seemed, 
even in this life to those whose eyes were opened to see: 
them, to shine in their whole bodies with a dazzling light, 
as members of the Risen Christ. But the Orthodox East, 
and the West before the thirteenth century, have no recorded 
cases of stigmata. 

(iii) Theology and mysticism are inseparable. All genuine 
mystic vision is experience of the dogma revealed to the 
Church; all theological teaching is related to the mystical 
experience given, in different degrees and according to the 
proportion of faith, to all members of the Church. 

Orthodox theologians are not at all disposed to deny the 
genuineness of the stigmata of Roman Catholic saints. Nor 
do they deny that the distinctively Western type of mysticism 
(which is not, of course, the only kind of Mysticism in the 
West) is a genuine human experience of the grace of God. 
But they ask themselves whether such experience would 
come to people whose theology allowed them to believe 
lully in the idea that human nature is intended to be deified, 
even in this life, and whose liturgical life had grown on 
patristic lines. 

N.B.—This quotation from Maximos the Confessor (P.G. 
0: 1209) has some interest in these connections :—“* The 
Holy Spirit is present in all men without distinction as the 
_lIfIam asked to illustrate this, I would refer readers to the Orthodox 
iymns in the Octoech for Fridays and to the services of the Adoration 
the Cross and the exaltation of the Cross (on one Sunday in Lent and 


o 14th September) in the Byzantine rite. 
The Cross is the symbol of Resurrection-Triumph. 


D 
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preserver of all and as the originator of all natural organisms, 
He is present in a special way in those under the law, ,, 
In all Christians He is present as the adopter. As the maker 
of wisdom, He is present in none of these beforementioned, 
except those who have understanding and who have by 
their godly living made themselves fit for His deifying in. 
dwelling.” 


The Relevance of Eastern Orthodoxy 


Up to this point my paper has been an account of the 
teaching of Professor Lossky and other Orthodox. I now 
proceed with ideas that are, to a greater extent, my own 
impressions of Eastern Christian thought. 

Prayer, the Eucharistic Sacrifice, and good works are 
regarded in the Christian East as divine-human activities, 
the work of God in man and of man in the Spirit of God. 
The Spirit of God prays in us, loves in us, and struggles in 
us. On the other hand, God does nothing for man without 
co-operation or synergy. The coming of Christ depended 
on the obedience of His Mother. Christ has two wills, and 
there are two wills in the Christian, the will of the Spirit 
and the will of the self. 

It is not a question of 90 per cent of divine action and 
10 per cent of human action. From one point of view, God 
does all. From another equally true point of view, man does 
all. The Holy Spirit becomes the possession of the saints. 
The Mother of God and the saints have “ boldness of speech 
with God.” Christians are friends of God and are becoming 
sons of God. On the other hand, the language of fear and 
awe has a prominent place in Orthodox devotion. Christ 
the Pantokrator, the Ruler and Judge of all, looks down 
from the Dome, embracing all in His gaze. 

. If grace is uncreated, grace is one. To each Christian 
is given a different charisma, and in each prayer and each 
reception of each mystery, there may be a unique irreplaceable 
charisma. In the history of Orthodox spirituality, there 
has sometimes been a certain tension between Penitence an 
the Eucharist. There have been those, often misleadingly 
termed Messalian in tendency, who depreciated baptism 
and the eucharist, in comparison with confession (to 4 
monastic spiritual guide) and with some kinds of prayet. 
They seem to have been inclined to think the Eucharist 
dangerous rather than helpful, and Baptism ineffective, until 
the soul has acquired the grace of true penitence and true 
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prayer and is being truly guided. But even they thought 
of all prayer and penitence in the context of the Church, 
in which the Spirit lives. The struggle for prayer is not our 
struggle alone ; the Spirit strives in us and it is necessary 
to have the help of a spiritual father. The tension between 
penitence and the eucharist, between monasticism and parish 
life, and between the hermit’s cave and the liturgy, is a tension 
within the Church, between ordinances of the Church. To 
all this the words of St. Paul are applicable, ‘‘ Work out 
your own salvation with fear and trembling, for it is God 
that worketh in you to will and to do His good pleasure.” 
The fallen state is not natural or free. Freedom of choice is 
immature freedom at best. The acquirement of Grace is 
the acquirement of perfect freedom, in the service of God. 

If there are logical contradictions here, Professor Lossky 
tightly says, “ It is not our business to suppress the antinomy 
and to adapt the dogma to our understanding, but to change 
our spirit, that we may attain the contemplation of the reality 
which is revealed to us, by raising ourselves to God and by 
uniting ourselves with Him.” 


These notes were not originally prepared to be delivered 
at a — gathering. Professor Lossky takes no responsibil- 
ity for them, although they might be described as a kind of 
teview of his thought on this subject, by a pupil. When 
through the unfortunate delay in the arrival of the paper 
by Fr. George Florovsky, I was called upon to read them at 
Blackfriars, 1 inserted into them a passage from Prof. Lossky’s 
paper at the Conference of the previous year, which will be 
found on pp. 46, 47, 48 and 49, using the argument of those 
pages to illustrate the distinction between essence and energy. 
(See E.C,Q. VII, Supplementary Issue). I also made use of 
the following passage from the same paper, which I venture 
to repeat: “If the former (Latin) way of thinking Faith 
seeks understanding, in order to transpose revelation on to 
the philosophical plane, in the later (Orthodox) way of thinking 
understanding seeks the realities of faith, in order to change 
itself, by becoming more and more open to the admission 
of the mysteries of revelation ” (see above P- 39): 

I was able to find further illustrations in a paper by Professor 
Lossky on the Orthodox devotion to the Mother of God; 
this is now inaccessible to me, but it will shortly be published 
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as part of a composite book of essays on the subject of “ The 
Mother of God,” by Orthodox and Anglican theologians, 
The main point of my citations was that the part played by 
the Theotokos in bringing about the Incarnation was the 
supreme act of true freedom, was completely informed by 
grace, and involved her theosis. According to Professor 
Lossky’s conception, after the day of Pentecost, in the Church, 
the Blessed Mother of Jesus Christ was made wholly on 
with God in such a way that she has passed from the sphere 
of death and judgment. In the last day, when redemption 
is completed, the Church will be in the position in which she 
and she alone now is. She reached that position by a proces 
beginning in the Old Testament Covenant, of which she is 
the fruit and the supreme Saint, and ending in the New 
Testament Covenant of which she is the supreme Saint also, 
That whole process of preparation for conceiving the Divine 
Word made flesh and of personal acquisition of a sanctity 
corresponding to her part in the divine plan was a process 
accomplished by Grace; but it was also free. We need 
the understanding of the role of the Theotokos to undet- 
stand the idea of the Church and the idea of the Destiny of 
Man in Orthodox thought. 

(Signed) E. Every. 


Nature and Grace 
A LuTHERAN CONTRIBUTION 


HERE has been much dispute about our problem 
ever since there was a Christian theology, and the con- 
troversy was intensified by the Reformation, These 
disputes were far from merely academic, for the results 
obtained bear upon some very central problems of Christian 
theology, as will be seen later in this paper. Therefore tt 
would be easy to give a fairly representative picture of the 
vital differences between pre-Reformation and Reformation 
theology by simply developing their different attitude towards 
Nature and Grace respectively. As soon as we understand 
the way in which a certain period or denomination approaches 
these notions a trained theologian has no difficulties in fote- 
telling many doctrines held by the Church in question. 
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But I am safeguarded against the temptation held out 
by this wider outlook, and that by the compelling reason 
that I was asked to address you at a few hours’ notice. In 
these circumstances I feel it is more useful first briefly to 
indicate my theological position and then to try to single 
out a characteristic proposition against whose background 
I may hope to bring home my point. 

Being a Lutheran who was brought up and has served as 
apastor in South Germany with its mixed population almost 
everywhere, I have no experience of the conditions of 
Lutheran Church life such as may develop where there is no 
competition between two Churches. Wherever I had to 
work there was a Roman Catholic congregation also, mostly 
with priest, in some cases forming the great majority. I 
think this experience of mine is typical for large areas of the 
Continent. There are, side by side, not only two Churches, 
but almost two halves of the population that do not by any 
means always form a whole, as the rules of mathematics 
would suggest: half of a pear and half of an apple never 
make either a whole pear or a whole apple, pace Hegel.! 
That is how those people would feel. To a certain extent 
each of them has in him a bit of a theologian. They stand 
for different traditions, and behind those traditions there is 
at least a layman’s theology with its more or less conscious 
doctrines. And this doctrinal background has long fashioned 
their ways of life and their self-consciousness. It has provided 
them with the notae ecclesiae both for their own Church and 
the other. It fashions even the individual to such an extent 
that you might easily tell the particular Church (or non- 
Church) allegiance of the man or woman you meet occasionally 
only. For dogma and worship built on dogma leave their 
mark on people, a mark stronger than any other. The 
Protestant and Catholic bodies, while coexistent and closely 
interwoven, tend to consolidate by the very influence of this 
coexistence. 

I deliberately used the word Protestant, though it conveys 
associations in the English speaking world that differ from 
those conveyed on the Continent, and though, moreover, 
on the Continent this predication is being more and more 
avoided by the Churches of the Reformation themselves. 
Incteasingly they prefer to be called either Lutheran, Re- 
formed, or United, according to their special allegiance. 


'To the amusement of his auditory Hegel once said that they could 
be summed up into one piece of ‘‘ general fruit ’’ (allgemeines Obst). 
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But a Lutheran of today is something very different from, 
Lutheran of earlier centuries or even of the reaction period 
after the enlightenment, contemporaneous and comparable 
with the Tractarian beginnings. Modern Lutheranism js 
based not so much on the comprehensive body of writings 
by the Lutheran schoolmen between Melanchthon and the 
Enlightenment as on Luther himself. 

This change of attitude was brought about in stages. The 
initiative came from Albrecht Ritschl (1822-89) who, in an 
attempt to concentrate on the essentials, opposed both to 
Hegelian Liberalism and traditional orthodoxy. But his 
revival of Luther was still marred by some positivistic and 
naturalistic traits and by the influence allowed to the philoso- 

hies of Kant and Lotze. The next step was taken by Karl 
Holl (1866-1926) whose picture of Luther brought to light 
aspects hitherto completely overlooked. He founded an 
important school in Germany, and from him can be traced 
the Swedish research into Luther, as represented by Bishop 
Gustaf Aulén and Bishop Anders Nygren. Here at least the 
last residue of Kantianism is removed, and from their work 
Luther stands out primarily not as a Sword of the Church, 
but as a systematical thinker, and as such the only one strong 
enough to compete with St. Thomas, whose theology had 
been without serious opponents since its revival under 
Leo XIII. 

In this the characteristic aspect is Luther’s strict opposition 
against the contamination of biblical conceptions with Greek 
philosophy. He would call Aristotle “the archfoe of 
Christianity ” or state that “the God painted and imagined 
by the philosophers is not the ‘ Father of Jesus Christ.’” 
Yet at the same time he was a loving connoisseur of the 
classics until his last day, and it was by no means narrowness 
of mind which was at the bottom of those sharp strictures. 
Whilst promoting classical studies in their own field he did 
not allow them to encroach upon the interpretation of the 
gospel. 
Greek philosophy. But long experience had convinced 
him that they were far from neutral instruments of thinking. 
On the contrary, they were carriers of a competing religious 
system. Using them in the building up of a Christian theology 
therefore meant to him nothing less than opening the gates 
of the Christian fortress to a Trojan horse. 

This insight of Luther’s was recovered only by the modern 
Luther renascence from Ritschl onward, after Melanchthon 
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had already come to terms with mediaeval scholasticism, 
and that while Luther was still alive. For this reason tradi- 
tional Lutheranism has been incapable of maintaining Luther’s 
enuine position, let alone of expressing it in terms under- 
standable and convincing to those who were no longer 
satisfied by the repetition of traditional formulations. This 
newly recovered Lutheran position has still to reach the 
rank and file, yet to an ever increasing degree it dominates 
Lutheran theology. In cecumenical circles it first emerged 
strongly at the Edinburgh Conference on Faith and Order 
in 1937. 

Among its early pioneers I should have mentioned Arch- 
bishop Nathan Sdderblom of Uppsala (1866-1931). It is 
he who paved the way for inter-denominational, truly 
ecumenical, discussions. In this he was guided by his 
genius of sympathetic understanding, flowing from a deeply 
rooted devoutness, coupled with immense learning. In 
addition he adopted a method of approach developed by’ 
Fr. Schleiermacher. Schleiermacher detested the usual way 
of denominational apologetics, polemics as it was character- 
istically styled in earlier years. According to him we ought 
not to compare the lofty ideal of our own denominational 
type of Christianity, to which we actually fail to live up, on 
the one hand, with a picture at its worst of the type of religion 
contested, on the other. For this is bad propaganda, apt 
to defile the propagandist rather more than his opponent. 
What we ought to do is to get rid of traditional verbiage and 
to delve into the depths of our religious experience. Only 
in so far as we thus succeed in giving expression to our deep- 
seated intentions are we able on the opposite side to evoke 
a response drawn from equal depths. Then only do we meet 
in a field that, being remote from the area of controversy, 
is no longer vitiated by bitter altercations of long standing. 
Then only do we share the blessed atmosphere of sincerity and 
frankness, enjoying the grace of a fresh start. 

This impulse of S3derblom’s, which he put to good purpose 
during the years of his cecumenical activity, was moreover 
instrumental in setting going a fresh method of theological 
tesearch as developed by Aulén and Nygren. This method 
s called motif-research. In the Preface to his translation of 
Nygren’s Agape and Eros, Part Il, Vol. i, Ph. S. Watson 
describes it as follows: “In general, motif-research is an 
enquiry directed to discover the ‘fundamental motif’ of 
any given outlook or system of thought. And the ‘ funda- 
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mental motif’ is that factor in virtue of which a particular 
outlook or system possesses its own peculiar character as 
distinct from all others. It is the fundamental meaning 
behind the outward forms and expressions, which gives 
them their significance; it is that essential constituent 
which gives coherence to the whole and makes it what it is, 
Similar or identical forms and expressions may sometimes 
conceal totally different motifs, while widely differing forms 
and expressions may sometimes represent the same motif. 
Such a motif is discovered as the answer supplied by any 
given outlook or system to a question of so fundamentally 
necessary a nature that it can be called a fundamental 
question ; and motif-research sets out to ask and answer such 
questions.” 

It is obvious that such a method offers an incomparable 
help to soften up hardened controversies. Moreover it 
opens fresh lanes, along which inconsistencies of a denomina- 
tional position can be realized and explained. Wherever 
we find competing fundamental motifs which in some way 
or another clearly exclude one another, we come to the root 
of a syncretism and then are in a position to make our choice, 
a thing that was impossible as long as we were confronted 
with a traditional doctrinal complex only. 

Here it is useful once more to remember what was said 
earlier about Luther. We can only admire the profound 
wisdom by virtue of which he knew how to set free the 
biblical inheritance from its entanglement with Hellenic 
accretions. He did so from a deep congeniality with the 
Bible, particularly St. Paul, and that without any of the 
elaborate methodological investigations which we find now 
in Aulén and Nygren. Neither was he guided in this by 
any fastidiousness about style. He simply perceived the 
incompatibility of Hellas and Palestine, of a system of static 
ideas, on the one hand, and of a revelation of God through 
intervening in history, on the other. Following St. Paul 
(I Cor. 3: 22 f.) Luther limits and determines the proposition 
omnia enim vestra sunt by vos autem Christi; Christus autem 
Dei ; exactly what Luther is contending, could be expressed 
by the A.V. of this passage with its repeated and instead ot 
but. To Luther this is syncretism, a toleration of a hetero- 
geneous philosophical system which is contrary to biblical 
revelation and therefore must not be applied to it. 

From this point of view Aulén has given a survey of the 
history of dogmatical theology through the centuries in his 
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book The Christian Conception of God.' One of its most 
illuminating chapters deals with St. Thomas Aquinas : “‘ The 
Type of Balancing.” In spite of his mastery in balancing two 
distinct lines of thought, namely the dynamical line of the 
Bible and the rational line of philosophy, the result was entirely 
at the expense of the biblical ideas which accordingly had 
to undergo much accommodation and emasculation. 

Or let me here call to mind a striking observation of 
Nygren’s? which does not exist in English any more than 
Aulén’s. You know that the characterization of man as 
simul iustus et peccator can easily be considered the most typical 
expression of the Christianity of the Reformers. Now 
Nygren points out that this sentence of Luther’s is one among 
many which he found in St. Augustine and about which he 
refers to him. Following his method of tracing the motifs 
behind a certain teaching, Nygren unfolds the background 
behind St. Augustine’s and Luther’s identical propositions, 
and finds that they differ toto caelo, so that the agreement is 
confined to the formula itself, which thus covers diametrically 
divergent positions respectively. 

St. Augustine throughout follows a psychology to which 
love is an appetitive desire. There are two possibilities. 
Either love has a downward direction, then it is cupiditas, 
or it has an upward direction, then it is caritas. The in- 
ducements in the downward direction are the stronger ones. 
They offer to man a bonum which is closer to him and accord- 
ingly more immediately appealing. Therefore man is on 
principle peccator. Mistaken desire, cupiditas or concupiscentia, 
has the lead in his life. Whatever he does or fails to do is 
dictated by this distorted desire. This is changed only when 
God, by infusing grace or charity, brings the heavenly 
ae so close to him and makes them so obvious that 

is desire turns away from what is temporal and instead 
seeks his satisfaction in the bonum from above. When the 
heavenly fire is lit up in his heart, when by force of the charity 
infused he turns upward to God as his swmmum et incommuta- 
bile bonum whole-heartedly and in him seeks his quies, his 
test, then he can be said to be iustus. Whereas earlier, by 
teason of the dominating position which was held by cupiditas, 

'Gustaf Aulén, Den kristna Gudsbilden genom seklerna och i nutiden, 
En Konturteckning. Stockholm, 1927. There is a rather imperfect 
German translation: Das christliche Gottesbild in Vergangenheit und 
Gegenwart. Eine Umrisszeichnung. Giitersloh. 


panei Nygren, Filosofi och Motivforskning. Stockholm, 1940, pp. 
136-156. 
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man was dragged downward, it has now been overcome by 


caritas. Caritas has certainly conquered now, but was 
unable to annihilate cupiditas completely. Therefore man 
cannot say: I am just, implying that he is no longer a sinner, 
According to St. Augustine, our justice, though real, is far 
from whole and perfect. To recognize our justice means 
to take seriously the power of divine grace. On the other 
hand, to state that we are sinners means that the power of 
evil is formidable, and therefore that what was given to us 
by grace is ours only as long as we are struggling for it. 
All we can say is that we do not yield to desire, but fight it 
and keep it down. Therefore man justified discloses a 
mixture of good and evil, of spiritual and carnal impulses. 
We are only ex parte iustificati. Our justification here on 
earth involves that the spirit dominates the body, that reason 
overcomes the sensual passions. The imperfection of the 
justice is seen from the fact that the spirit can maintain its 
position only by struggling against the remaining downward 
tendencies. It is that obstinate part of our nature which 
requires God’s forgiveness. The other part which is character- 
ized by charity, however, does not require God’s forgiveness. 
Therefore we have to pray for two things : (1) for an increase 
of charity and the merit connected with it, and (2) for 
forgiveness for our residue of cupiditas. 

We are faced by the astounding fact that simul iustus 
peccator gives expression to St. Augustine’s Hellenic psychology 
of appetitive desire. The formula means nothing else than 
that his reason and sensuality struggle against one another. 
It is illuminating to realize that to St. Augustine Plato’s 
imagery about the unmanageable horses, governed by theit 
driver, points the same message as St. Paul in Romans 7 
about the struggle between the flesh and the Spirit. 

_ Luther, on the other hand, does not intend to divide man 
in two. For him man is not partly good, partly bad, not 
does man justified disclose a being both spiritual and carnal. 
To Luther man is fofaliter iustus and, at the same time, fotaliter 
peccator. ‘There is no contradiction in these two propositions 
which seem to neutralize one another. If man’s justice 
before God depended on his actions or qualities he would 
never be anything but a sinner. In justification man does 
not receive forgiveness for his sins of the past and afterwards 
can live on this justification. In point of fact man may live 
on the forgiveness of sins both in view of his present ie 
and in view of the past. There is nothing in him to whic 
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he might point, saying: here there is no need of God’s for- 
giveness. Yet, nevertheless, he is completely just, but this 
justification is a zustitia aliena. Christ is his justice, and there 
is nothing wrong with this justice accepted in faith. To 
maintain that this justice was not complete and perfect, but 
fragmentary, would be to scorn and vilify Christ. 

When Luther following St. Augustine says that our entire 
justice consists in the forgiveness of sins, both therefore 
mean completely different things. It is not for a residue 
of sins that the justified man prays for forgiveness, but this 
ptayer comprises his whole being. 

Only by presenting himself wholly as a sinner can man 
embrace Christ as his justice. In the forgiveness of sins 
we have to do with Christ, and in him we are fully just, that 
is wholly pleasing to God. Wéthout the forgiveness of sins 
we are confronted only with the works and qualities of our 
own, and so far we are completely sinners. As Luther 
says in the Heidelberg disputation: “‘ That is God’s kindest 
metcy that he redeems not imagined, but real sins, in that 
he sustains us in our sins and with pleasure looks at our 
work and our life, although they deserve being condemned.” 
There are many attempts in Luther to deepen this point 
mote which is so important to him. Sin, he says, is not 
only what is usually called evil, but even that which among 
men is considered good and worthy of praise. Still more : 
When the iastus is at the same time called a sinner, this is 
done not only with regard to his shortcomings and sins, 
but also with regard to what is good in his actions; even 
the best works of the Saints, considered by themselves, are 
nothing but sins for which they are bound to pray for for- 
giveness. Luther goes even farther. In thesis 7 of the 
Heidelberg disputation we find the proposition which is 
impossible and shocking for Catholic tradition: not even 
God’s own works which he performs through men are exempt 
tom being sins likewise: Non sic sunt opera Dei merita (de 
his quae per hominem fiunt loquimur), ut eadem non sint peccata. 

This is simul iustus et peccator in its most pointed form. 
St. Augustine and the Middle Ages taught that only with 
the help of grace man can do something really good. But 
after grace is infused the result is wholly good and pleasing 
to God, involving merit. God crowns man’s merits, and 
how could one speak about sin in what is derived from 
God as its originator ? This entire way of looking at things 
opposed by Luther. Certainly it is God who acts in and 
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through man justified. But not even this does away with 
the sin that is implied in every human action. God is pleased 
by the action of man justified, not as though man is good as 
to his substance, but because he is under God’s forgiveness, 

Now we can understand the much debated pecca_fortiter, 
It needs no minimizing, as is found in K. Holl’s interpretation, 
as if it were said with an undertone of humour, nor to be 
interpreted as advice for those tortured with scruples. Pecva 
fortiter is meant fully seriously and brings Luther’s basic 
interpretation to a clear expression. Should man believe 
that he is free from sin in anything he does, then he has 
renounced Christ already. He knows a point within himself 
where he does not require Christ. Therefore: esto peccator et 
pecca fortiter, sed fortius fide et gaude in Christo, qui victor est 
peccati. 

To Luther a Christian’s whole life is a struggle against 
sin. Very far from any quietism Luther from this draws the 
most powerful motives for the struggle of a Christian’s life. 

Simul iustus et peccator, in himself a sinner, but justified in 
Christ, the Christian lives his life, to honour God and to 
serve his neighbour. To honour God means to live ex- 
clusively on God’s mercy and forgiveness of sins. To serve 
his neighbour means in the imitation of Christ to be willing 
to spend oneself in the service of charity. Thus the Christian 
lives in a daily struggle against sin within him and for justi- 
fication. But he does so not in order to achieve justification 
from God, but because God so wills, and because it is man’s 
pleasure and desire to obey and serve him, who without out 
merit and worthiness freely and gratis imparted to man 
justice in Jesus Christ. 

The reason why I have been so full in reporting Nygren’s 
argument on a single point is that here we realize most clearly 
the risks incurred by St. Augustine in adopting Greek 
psychology without checking it against the biblical thought. 

When looking for a single classic proposition around 
which the debate may develop, I cannot find any better than 
the renowned gratia perficit naturam, and the designation of 
the result as supernature. There are several pre-suppositions 
implied in this proposition. More generally speaking there 
is first the idea of a convergence, something of a pre-established 
harmony, which allows for an approach between the two. 
More particularly the idea underlying is that the original 
fall of man has certainly defiled and weakened human natute, 
but in so doing has not utterly destroyed its capacity of 
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restitution. It is obvious and known from history that 
differences in gauging the extent of the defilement suffered 
by human nature in the fall result in highly divergent views 
about the nature and action of grace. 

It may be useful to broaden the basis of our argument. 
For there are other problems which have so much in common 
with ours that they ought not to be neglected here. I mention 
the question about General and Special Revelation. It 
shares many aspects with the problem of Nature and Grace. 
If nature was only more or less slightly affected by the fall 
it can be easily restored or rejuvenated, without requiring 
complete resurrection or even substitution. If man’s 
capacities were only weakened within the limits of more or 
less easy recovery they could be trusted to reflect the being 
and nature of their Creator and his purposes to a much wider 
extent than in the opposite case, namely if the fall had led to 
a degree of extinction such as can be made good only by a 
renewed creation by means of divine grace. 

Still another parallel may be instructive. In Christian 
teaching it has been traditional to speak of the immortality 
of the soul, whereas our creeds speak of the resurrection of 
the body. Are both then identical? By no means. On 
the contrary, their difference is crucial. Whenever you 
speak of the immortality of the soul you cannot do so without 
exempting part of man from judgment. You split up what 
isa unity in biblical psychology, the human person, composed 
of body, soul, and spirit. And you are doing so from Greek 
psychology which in a dichotomic way sees man as a com- 
bination of body and soul. More particularly Platonic 
thinking considers man’s soul to be the real man, and his 
body the cage from which death only will rescue the soul. 
This conception is no creation of Plato’s. It is one of the 
waves washing around the shores of Greece, as it were, 
originally perhaps flowing from Asia Minor. It is Oriental 
in character—Etruscans and Pythagoreans are basically 
Oriental as well—but we should refrain from baptizing into 
the body of Christian thought any, however Oriental, com- 
ponents of Greek psychology that are either pre-biblical 
ot non-biblical. Here again it is by no means the question 
of fastidiously keeping apart trends of thought which history 
Ptoves to be unhomogeneous. To us it is not a question 
ot origins, but of truth. If, as we believe, the Christian ideas 
of judgment and justification are fundamental we must safe- 
guard them against any weakening by foreign ideas. 
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| The teaching that Christ did not really and completely 
die on the Cross is docetic. Christ submitted to wrath 
divine whole, as a person: body, soul, and spirit. He 
opened the way to heaven to man to follow him by Divine 
-—y Man also has to submit to judgment as a person: 
ody, soul and mind. Christ was dead and rose again; 
the same applies to man. Otherwise Christ’s sacrifice would 
be a mockery, and the judgment inflicted on man would be 
devoid of all its fatal seriousness. If really there were in 
man something like a scintilla animae, a branch or shoot of 
divinity, this would be counted upon to come safely through 
judgment day. The remainder would be a mere wrapping 
which we may easily sacrifice; for nothing really important 
would be risked. Why then that great upheaval with 
Calvary? Is not everything safe at the bottom? Are not 
then the waves of sin barred from affecting what is hidden 
deepest down ? 

The answer is that Greek spirituality is about to spoil 
the complete biblical system of soteriology which by its 
entire structure is incompatible with Greek psychology. 
Greek psychology will never submit to the biblical view on 
man which is realistic, but should not be called pessimistic, 
since it includes the restitution by grace of the whole apparatus 
of human faculties, of the full organ with all its stops. The 
Greeks may dream wonderful dreams, but their static way 
of thinking, to which that is that and is doomed to remain 
“that ” all through, is incapable of the drama enacted by 
God through which alone history fully becomes history, 
Heilsgeschichte, both for the individual and for mankind. 
The Greeks cling to nature, and the way in which St. Paul 
looks at it cuts to the quick of their religious self-understand- 
ing. The result is the substitution of the idea of the immor- 
tality of the soul for that of the resurrection of the body. 
In this it is obvious that in proportion to the enhancing ot 
nature the range and dignity of grace is toned down. 

It is similar with the problem of general and_ special 
Revelation. Here a kindred tendency to widen the limits 
of nature at the expense of grace is to be observed. Where 
the circuit of general revelation is made to include the results 
of Platonic and Aristotelic speculation, there is a propensity 
to forget that God and man mean different things to the 
philosophers, when compared with the biblical view. God 
is remote, he is not person, neither heart nor will, he is “ with- 
out passions,” to quote the only tenet of the 39 Articles 
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with which I most heartily disagree. His connexion with 
mankind is somehow in the way of emanation. There is 
not that absolute gulf between the Creator and the things 
created, not the relation of the potter and his clay nor the 
definite distinction between the Spirit and, however animated, 
flesh. Man’s sin, if we can call it at all by this biblical name, 
at the most is his failure of seizing the opportunities to fulfil 
his destiny to dive into deity and thus in an upsurge to com- 
plete the circle whose first half was the divine emanation 
from above. If we may consider some details of anthro- 
ology : How can it be reconciled with the Bible that at the 
iti of man’s love there is self-love ? And yet, in spite 
of all attempts at sublimation, both to St. Augustine and 
St. Thomas love is as a matter of course considered an 
appetitive desire: even when embracing God it seeks its 
own summum bonum. By this preponderance of Greek 
psychology the finest achievements of patristic theology are 
tainted. Even if “ balancing” biblical and Greek ideas 
were a legitimate procedure—which it definitely is not— 
it is no longer the question of a balance here, when in 
everything that is important Greek thought prevails and 
the Bible is allowed to supply the wording only, instead 
of the framing. Yet how can you “balance” fire and 
snow ? 

Returning to our problem of nature and grace I am 
unable to share the interest in enhancing the supposed pos- 
sibilities of nature apart from God and in spite of his un- 
compromising judgment. The Bible does not favour the 
idea of a meeting half-way between nature and grace. Nature 
lies prostrate, and God’s condescending redeeming love has 
to come down the whole way. If there were anything left 
of man’s original equipment, this would involve that in the 
new life of the redeemed there was something, perhaps a 
quite considerable part of man, which could be said to have 
survived without requiring the redeeming action of God 
in Christ. And certainly, what is left of nature after the 
fall is unequal to the task imposed on it, to carry the heavy 
superstructure of “‘supernature.” Or better: the life of 
fallen man and his life redeemed by grace belong to different 
worlds (“ons”). The former cannot be transformed into 
the latter, it can only be replaced, a process that goes on 
throughout this life. If there arises the problem of con- 
tinuity, it is identical with the problem of continuity between 
man’s earthly life and his life after resurrection. In both 
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cases the mystery of maintaining continuity is enshrined in 
God’s wisdom and reserved to it. 

As to grace, I think Nygren rightly corrects earlier writers, 
namely Harnack and his school, to whom St. Augustine's 
and St. Thomas’s gratia infusa seemed to indicate that grace 
had been deprived of its personal character and been made 
into a thing, a medicine. Nygren points well to the fact 
that St. Augustine immediately draws on Romans $5: ;, 
“the love of God is shed abroad (Vulg. diffusa) in our hearts 
by the Holy Ghost which is given unto us.” But are not all 
the hair-splitting distinctions of gratia vivificans, cooperans, 
etc. desperately near to the danger point ? Have we not to 
remember that to St. Augustine the discrimination was ever 
present between the living God, wholly Spirit and wholly 
remote, on the one hand, and single acts of grace, on the 
other ? Already the fact that we are able to speak of graces 
in the plural, and that not only in the way of rhetoric ampli- 
fication, indicates that something is fundamentally wrong. 
For thus grace is severed from its source or, still more, it is 
no longer seen to be identical with God, to be his immediate 
action. But here I move on recognized ground. I may 
refer to the report on The Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ as 
unanimously agreed at Edinburgh, in 1937: ‘“‘ When speaking 
of God’s grace, we think of God himself as revealed in his 
Son Jesus Christ.” This does away with much traditional 
teaching and at the same time it removes the foundation on 
which to build an inflated structure of nature at the expense 
of grace. 

According to Luther man lives on two planes simul 
taneously. The new life imparted by grace only gradually 
gets hold of man. His “old Adam must be drowned daily 
afresh,” and the struggle will not come to an end within 
this life. To Luther man is a sinner not only nor prevailingly 
owing to his actual sins, but much more owing to Sin, original 
sin which, at its root, is selfishness, deification of man’s own 
ego. To this grace, as the condescending, redeeming Love 
of God in Christ, presents a formidable contrast, and man, 
even after surrender, is slow and imperfect to adopt the 
new ways of life. This painful processi s not one of changing 
man’s nature, but that of ousting it: “not I, but Christ 
within me.” So far as Christ is allowed to rule, it is he who 
directs the stops of the organ of human equipment, so that 
it is no longer under the laws inexorably governing human 
nature. The Christian will never credit himself with what 
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Christ is doing in him, any more than he will interfere with, 
and thus sorely limit, Christ’s sway. The acceptance of 
grace is always the acceptance of Christ—and vice-versa. 
The donor and the receiver, grace and nature will always 
remain two and be considered as being two. And even in 
eternity when there will be achieved that complete harmony 
between the two which at best is foreshadowed on earth in 
rare moments, it will be a harmony between persons. There 
is nothing of a deification either in this life or yonder. 

It 1s easy to see that this conception shatters the time- 
honoured proposition gratia perficit naturam. ‘Whenever 
you try to live it out, the result will be doomed, in the words 
of Daniel 2, “his feet part of iron and part of clay,” and 
nothing of the “fine gold, silver, and brass” at the basis 
which has to uphold the whole structure. Man, made of 
clay, remains unchanged in his nature. He does well to 
acquaint himself with this fact. But, as the Jews in the 
desert beheld the serpent of shining brass—and were saved 
by this very act of faith, which in itself is a gift of God, so 
Christians (John 3 : 14 f.) behold Christ lifted up and crucified 
for their sins and so will “ not perish, but have eternal life.” 
The Christian welcomes the divine guest, praying that he may 
seize the reins. As soon as it is realized that in fact they are 
two, the creature made of clay and the Son, the golden sun 
of justice, the two go well together. What the old pro- 
position tries to state of nature becomes correct as soon as 
we transform it accordingly: Christ, while imparting his 
grace, i.e. himself, puts to perfect use what previous to him 
could yield evil results only. Where he is allowed to rule 
nature is restored to what it was before the original fall. 
The full glory of this will be seen in eternity only. What 
we experience now is a reflex, at best an earnest. And no 
time-honoured formula should obscure these facts of Heé/s- 
geschichte, based on truly biblical psychology. 


Tue Rev. Perer Katz, Ph.D. 














The Catholic Doctrine of Grace 


INCE by an unfortunate misunderstanding Fr. Vincent 

Turner’s illuminating paper on Nature and Grace js 

not available, the following brief summary of the 

Catholic teaching on grace must serve as a poor 
substitute. 

Man without grace. Not all his acts are positive sins; he 
can obey the nature law in some of its precepts ; he can know 
at least part of the natural law, just as he can by natural reason 
know God’s existence. A man even in mortal sin can tell 
the truth, can do just acts, even kind acts; and although 
these naturally good acts are not deserving of eternal lie 
as not being done in a state becoming a Christian, nevertheless 
they are in their own order really good, are not deserving 
of God’s disapprobation. Such good acts—how many 
they may be we know not—do not of themselves prepare 
man for the divine gift of sonship; but at least they place 
no obstacle in the way, and of God’s infinite goodness they 
may lead on to acceptance of God’s impulse towards a perfect 
state. 

This is against the Lutheran teaching that all man does 
merely of himself must be hateful to God and truly sinful. 
Perhaps modern Lutherans in fact only feel that such good 
acts are not fully in accord with God’s plan, and in that 
sense there is no disagreement. Nevertheless, the matter 
goes deeper: the inherent goodness of natural acts radically 
implies that man can know from his native reason many 
ptecepts of the natural law, and feel their binding force. 
Thus in social relations, matters pertaining to the right of 
association, to a just wage, to the right of parents to educate 
their children in their own faith, to the relations of citizens 
to the State, the Christian appeal need not be to any revealed 
doctrine, but may, indeed must, be to the law of nature 
written in man’s heart, and not obliterated by the Fall. Grace 
does not destroy nature, but only perfects it in the sense 
of giving a clearer and more general knowledge of the natural 
law, and of giving the power to obey it. Hence, in countries 
like India and Ceylon where the government is non-Christian, 
in many matters such as education and relations of citizens 
of the State, Christians rightly and in full accord with their 
own doctrines appeal to the natural law which binds Christians 
and non-Christians alike. Any theories of grace which 
deny the validity of the natural law not only are contrary to 
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Christian tradition, but do grave disservice to our Christian 
brethren who live under non-Christian governments. 

Nevertheless, man without grace cannot for a long time 
obey the law which he can know from nature. Pelagius 
went wrong here, holding that God gave the law, gave us 
the inspiring example of Christ, and gave us free will and then 
left us to carry on of ourselves. Against him, the Christian 
teaching, since the time of St. Augustine explicitly, and before 
St. Augustine implicitly, has ever been that even in order to 
be a good man, there was need of God’s free gift of grace. 
This is the stumbling-block of Christianity : that even to be 
good men and women we need more than human force, and 
without a supernal power of God working in our minds and 
hearts and wills, inevitably we fall to something lower than 
humanity, we inevitably will fail of realizing even our human 
potentialities. Christianity does not take good men and make 
them better; but it takes men who are wrong and makes 
them right, makes them really worthy of the only ideat of 
manhood, the God-man. 

The ultimate judgment of mankind must be made, as St. 
Augustine so often insisted, by reference to the two Adams, 
the first and the Second: “‘ The whole of the Christian faith 
properly consists,” he says in The Grace of Christ and Original 
Sin, “in belief in the first and the second Adam; by the 
first we are sold under sin, by the Second redeemed from 
our sins; by the one we have been precipitated into death, 
by the Other we are freed unto life; the one ruined us in 
himself, the Other has saved us in himself. For ‘ there is 
one God, and one Mediator between God and men, the man 
Jesus Christ’ (I Tim. 2: 5); for ‘there is no other name 
under heaven given to men whereby we must be saved’ 
(Acts 4: 12) and in him God hath appointed ‘ faith to all, 
by raising him up from the dead’ (Acts 17: 31). Without 
faith in this one Mediator between God and man, without 
faith in his resurrection, whereby God hath given assurance 
to all men, and which no man could of course truly believe 
were it not for his incarnation, and death: without faith 
therefore in the incarnation, death and resurrection of Christ, 
Christian truth unhesitatingly declares that no one could 
possibly have been cleansed from sin . . . even in this faith 
in the one Mediator the hearts of the saints of olden times 
were cleansed, and in them was poured forth the charity of 
God, by the Holy Spirit (Rom 5: 5). Who breatheth where 
he listeth (John 3: 8), not following human merits but 
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himself making the very merits themselves. For the grace 
of God will not be grace in any way, unless it be gratuitous 
in every way” (Ch. 24). 

This Christian doctrine of the absolute need of grace cuts 
sharply across the too general belief of Naturalism in human 
self-sufficiency. The “ Naturalists” say: ‘‘ Improve con- 
ditions of life, give good education, reasonable hours of work, 
healthy recreations, security from want and in sickness; 
improve social conditions, removing fear and motives for 
selfishness, and then man will be worthy of himself. Religion 
may give added motives, but that is all.” In fact, Christianity 
says that no such changes—even if they could in fact be 
brought about over the whole earth—would cure the ill 
which lies in man’s darkened mind and enfeebled will; only 
God can touch the heart interiorly, and give the permanent 
strength and light which is needed to cure man’s pride and 
man’s unreason. This teaching is so clear in the New 
Testament that it is almost apt to be overlooked ; hence, here 
I list the state of man as depicted in the New Testament 
without Christ, and with Him: 


Without Christ With Christ 
Man a captive, a slave. Man freed, redeemed. 
Man in affliction and distress. Man saved, relieved. 
Man sick, wounded. Man healed, in health. 
Man overburdened, weighed down. Man refreshed, strengthened. 
Man in unassuaged thirst, starved. Man with living water, food from 
God. 
Man in darkness, blinded. Man enlightened, with vision. 
Man lost, gone astray. Man found, set on right road. 
Man in exile, a foreigner. Man made an heir, a son. 
Man like a broken branch. Man engrafted on the true vine. 
Man like a sour lump of dough. Man like sweet leavened bread. 
Man like a craked pot. Man like a repaired vessel. 
Man like a defaced image of God. God’s image restored in man. 
Man stained, defiled by sin. Man washed clean, purified wholly. 
Man under guilt, condemned. Man innocent, guilt abolished. 
Man under a curse, a malediction. Man blessed, in God’s favour. 
Man at enmity with God. Man reconciled with God. 
Man collapsed, ruined, destroyed. Man restored, made a temple of 
God. 
Man fully subject to death and Man destined to resurrection and 
corruption. life. 
Man alienated from God and glory. Man made one with God in un- 


ending glory. 


This picture fills the New Testament, and the writings 
of Fathers of the Church like St. Irenaeus, St. Athanasius, 
St. Augustine; references are needless. But the picture is 
drawn in such stark colours that no further discussions about 
problems raised by the doctrine, for instance, about the 
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relation of God’s healing to man’s freedom, should be allowed 
to obscure it; unhappily, sometimes in theological examina- 
tion of difficult related questions the Christian basic stand is 
likely to be overlaid or forgotten. Man’s nature is not 
wholly corrupt ; its instincts are sound, its activities, purely 
human activities like literature, art, science, and the innocent 
gaities of human life, are in themselves good ; nevertheless, 
the “ good pagan ” inevitably fails, since the wound in man’s 
nature is such that only God’s grace can heal it. Without 
God’s grace, given without man’s merit, man must fail even 
as a man. 

God’s Initiative. Every good thought, every good impulse, 
which draws man on to fulfil God’s will for him must come 
from God. The “ Semi-Pelagians ” judged that man must 
first show goodwill and then God would help him ; but the 
Catholic doctrine has ever been that to think rightly and to 
have goodwill is the gift of God. | Man must stand before 
God, not as having anything to demand of God, but as.in 
sheer need of God. ‘“ Not as though we had loved God, 
but because he hath first loved us ” (I John 4: 10). ‘“‘ Who 
hath first given to him, and recompense shall be made him ? ” 
(Rom. 7: 35). “‘ Who is it that sets thee apart ? What hast 
thou which thou hast not received?” (I Cor. 4: 7). “No 
man can come to me, except the Father who sent me, draw 
him” (John 6: 44). “It is God who worketh in us both 
to will and to accomplish, according to his goodwill ” (Phil. 
2: 13). The gift of God’s friendship and intimacy man 
cannot demand, cannot merit, cannot even aspire to, except 
in so far as God himself takes the initiative and moves man 
to hope for it. The whole of the life of grace is God’s gift 
to man, and none of it is man’s own fabrication, or earning. 

Some Catholic theologians of recent times have held that 
God himself in creating man with a nature which instinctively 
yearns for the vision of God, has implicitly promised the 
ultimate felicity of the vision; but that man himself cannot 
begin to attain to what he yearns for, but must receive it as 
a pure gift of God. This view seems to them to break down 
the dichotomy between nature and grace, and make a con- 
tinuity in nature and grace, without in the least impairing the 
gratuity of grace. The view, however, has been attacked 
by other theologians, as effectively destroying the gratuity 
of grace. For it seems to imply that no final destiny inferior 
to the vision of God is possible for human nature ; and that 
implies that man has not only some capacity for the beatific 
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vision, but also a positive right to it. Discussions are stil] 
proceeding, and hence we leave the matter. 

Grace and Free Will. ‘Though grace influences the will, 
setting up in the will the first instinctive impulse towards 
God’s will, nevertheless man remains free and can refuse 
even God. In bringing man to rightness with himself and 
his plan for man, the Holy Spirit of God sweetly moves and 
draws the mind and will, respecting the human personality 
and its freedom, and yet so profoundly entering into that 
human personality that God and man together act as one, 
the act produced being indivisibly one, and hence having 
a character which is more than merely human, since its 
eliciting principle is in its order theandric, humano-divine. 

Can God infallibly draw the human will to serve his pur- 
poses, and to serve them freely ? Upon this, all Christian 
teaching agrees that God can. Because Christ prayed for 
him, Peter’s faith was not to fail ; because God chose us before 
the constitution of the world, we have the Christian faith. 
St. Paul was truly a vessel of God’s election, and the Christian 
belief is that other saints likewise have been raised up by God’s 
initiative and choice. Yet this choice does not impair free will: 
man can refuse, although in fact he does not. How explain 
this? Dominican theologians usually advance the explanation 
that God gives a “ physical predetermination ” to the will 
which secures the doing of the act, and yet respects the will’s 
liberty, because God moves the will according to its nature, 
that is, according to its very freedom. The Jesuits more 
generally think that this explanation does not really save- 
guard human freedom ; and advance the theory of “ scientia 
media,” that is, God knowing what graces the will would 
in fact accept, chooses such a grace as will be accepted: a 
position which the Dominican theologians judge to make 
God dependent upon man. The dispute for a time was not 
lacking in bitterness, but the disputations between the Domini- 
cans and the Jesuits held in Rome between 1597 and 1607 
ended with an admonition from Pope Paul V that each side 
should abstain from accusations of heresy and avoid acrimony 
in discussion. 

The Distribution of Grace: it is the general Catholic doctrine 
that God gives to all men without exception who come to 
the use of reason, such grace as is enough for them to save 
their souls ; if any one is lost, it is not because God did not 
give him grace but because he himself refused to make use 
of the inspirations and opportunities which God gave him. 
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Alexander VIII condemned the Jansenist statement that 
“Pagans, Jews, heretics and such people receive no influence 
from Jesus Christ, and hence one may rightly infer that in 
them their will is effortless and deprived of sufficient grace.” 
The statement that “‘ outside the Church no grace is given ” 
was condemned by Clement VIII; and the fact that Christ 
died for all men without exception seems to involve the 
consequence that none are deprived of the fruits of that death, 
which is grace. The question of infants who die unbaptized 
before coming to the age of reason raises both theoretical 
difficulties, and not infrequently considerable emotion. 
Theological opinion, supported by the general feeling of the 
faithful, consigns them to “ Limbo,” which is not strictly 
a place, but a state, in which they do not suffer and enjoy 
such happiness as we may be sure God’s goodness and wisdom 
will extend to them. We may commit them with con- 
fidence to the Saviour who loves them more than any earthly 
parents. ; 

Man in the State of Grace: In Scripture, the Christian 
is one whose sins have been utterly forgiven and abolished. 
“And such you were, but you are washed, but you are 
hallowed, but you have been justified in the name of the Lord 
Jesus Christ and in the spirit of our God” (I Cor. 6: 11). 
Our sins are said to be abolished, taken away, wiped out, 
thrown into the bottom of the sea, no longer even remembered 
by God (Cf. v.g. Ps. 53: 253; 50: 3; John1: 29; I Peter 
2: 24; I Cor. 7: 11; Hebrews 9: 28; Micheas 7: 19 
and similar passages). Scripture moreover expresses most 
vividly and cogently that a change takes place in the soul 
of man by grace. It is not merely a new juridical relation 
to God, nor merely a new status in human society, though 
both are included; but is such a change in the very being 
of humanity which would be regarded as hyperbolic or merely 
metaphorical were it not guaranteed by the Son of God him- 
self, by him who walked upon the waters, gave sight to the 
blind, hearing to the deaf, life to the dead: who himself 
rose from the dead and sitteth, a Man, at the right hand of 
God. 

Grace means a new birth: “‘ who are born, not of human 
stock, not from nature’s will nor man’s, but of God ” (John 
1: 13). Nicodemus could not believe in this new birth ; 
nevertheless Christ did not explain it away, but insisted upon 
Its reality, though making the reality in the spiritual order 
(Cf. John 3: 3 ff.). We receive a new life: “ As the living 
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Father hath sent me, and as I live because of the Father, so 
he that eateth me, the same also shall live because of me” 
(John 6: 57). “It is no longer I that live, but Christ that 
liveth in me,” said St. Paul; and for him to be “ in Christ” 
means a new kind of being, with new relations to God and 
to all his fellow men (Cf. Adolph Deissmann, S¢. Paul, 4 
Study in Social and Religious History, London, 1912, p. 140 ff.), 
We are created again in Christ, made “a new man, create 
according to God in justness and holiness of truth” (Eph. 
2: 8-10; 4: 24). The image of God in which we were 
originally made in Adam is restored again in us: “ we all 
with faces unveiled, reflecting as in a mirror the glory of 
God, are transformed into his very image ” (II Cor. 3: 18), 
“Whom he hath foreknown, them he hath predestined to 
bear a nature in the image of his son, that he should be the 
first-born of many brethren” (Rom. 9: 29). We are beirs 
together with Christ : “‘ But when the goodness and kindness 
of God our Saviour appeared, not by the works of justice 
which we have done, but according to his mercy, he saved 
us, by the laver of regeneration and renovation of the Holy 
Spirit: whom he hath poured forth abundantly upon us 
through Jesus Christ our Saviour: that being justified by 
his grace, we may be heirs, according to hope of life ever- 
lasting ” (Titus 3: 4). We are-truly sons, children of God: 
** And because you are sons, God hath sent forth the Spirit 
of his Son into you hearts, crying Abba, Father. Wherefore 
thou art no longer a slave, but a son; and if a son, an heir 
also by the act of God” (Gal. 4: 6-7; Rom. 8: 17). 
“Behold what manner of charity,” says St. John, “the 
Father hath bestowed upon us, that we should be called and 
should be, the children of God . . . Dearly beloved, we are 
now the children of God; and it hath not yet appeared 
what we shall be. We know that when he appears, we 
shall be like him, because we shall see him as he is ” (I John 
> I-3). 
' We are made semples of the Holy Ghost: “ Know you not 
that you are the temple of God and that the Spirit of God 
dwelleth in you? If any man destroy the temple of God, 
him shall God destroy : for the temple of God is holy, which 
you are” (I Cor. 3: 16-17; cf. Il Cor. 6: 15, 16; I Cot. 
6: 19). We are made members of Christ’s body: “Now 
you are the body of Christ and severally his members” 
(I Cor. 12: 27; and cf. I Cor. 6: 15; Rom. 12: 4 ff). 
Even we share the divine nature: “By whom he hath given 
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us most great and most precious promises : that by these you 
may be made partakers of the divine nature ” (II Peter 1 : 4). 

Now to reduce all such expressions to mere metaphor 1s 
practically to empty them of meaning; and if the Holy 
Spirit in the Scriptures did wish to tell us that we are thus 
lifted up in mysterious unity with him, how otherwise could 
that truth be conveyed to our minds? To imagine that we 
still remain polluted with sin, in ourselves unworthy of God, 
but that God merely regards us as his sons without doing 
anything to make us such, accounts as us sanctified while 
in fact we are corrupt, imputes lovableness to us when really 
he finds us hateful, this surely is a paradox too great for 
reasonable Christians to swallow. God’s will does not 
ptesume goodness in its object, but makes that goodness ; 
and hence, if God loves us, by that very fact we are made 
lovable, even to God. To say: “ The more that we sin, 
the more opportunity for the grace of God to forgive ” 
may be a pungent manner of expressing the truth that it’ is 
not we who make ourselves acceptable to God (although 
it is an odd manner) ; but the plainest fact of the New Testa- 
ment is that Christians are made capable of obeying God’s 
law, of living worthily of the Spirit of God who dwells 
within them. Luther’s “ pecca fortiter, sed crede fortius,” 
sin boldly, but have yet bolder faith, may be said indeed 
to express the inevitable imperfection of human deeds and 
motives, to mean only that no human act in God’s sight 
meets the fullest ideal ; but surely it denies the glory of God’s 
goodness and power which consists in his changing men into 
supermen, by giving them to share in his own power and 
in his own lovableness and lovingness. 

Human deification is so much taken for granted by the early 
Fathers that they use it as an argument to demonstrate the 
divinity of Christ, and the divinity of the Holy Ghost. If 
Christ be not God, then through him we do not share in the 
divine nature ; but we all agree that we do share the divine 
nature. If the Holy Ghost be not God, then his indwelling 
in us is not the indwelling of God; but we know that it is 
God who dwells within us. Only God can produce that 
union with himself which grace means. 

_ This deification of man may be looked at in two ways: 
in the exact effect in man and in the dynamic and enduring 
cause of that deification. A union must affect the thin 
united; a sharing, especially when persons are involved, 
must cause some change in the one who shares. Now, 
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grace in our souls is the Holy Ghost, impressing himself 
upon us, working an enlargement of our faculties of under. 
standing and of loving, changing our being into a being like 
to his own; and this is called ancreated grace, for God gives 
us, not some emanation from himself, but his very own self. 
Yet, though we share God, our human personality is not 
done away with (God respects it too much, loves it too much); 
but our human personality is changed, enlarged, elevated, 
made different in its innermost self; and this enlargement, 
this elevation, this expansion, this personal, dynamic and 
enduring touch of the Holy Ghost upon the soul, as it affects 
the soul, is called created grace, since what it does to the soul 
is like a new creation. It does not mean that only a created 
gift is given, less than the gift of God himself; it means that 
God, in giving himself to us, does not destroy us, but en- 
hances the whole of us so that we are made able to receive 
him. The love of God is indeed a devouring flame: but 
it devours only the old narrow contemptible self, and gives 
us the glory of having a new self which is worthy of God’s 
love and worthy to love God. 

We can increase in grace: obviously, since grace, though 
it does work a change in our being, nevertheless remains 
in the category of a personal relation; and to increase in 
grace only means that as we love God more, so our capacity 
to love him increases by reason of his reciprocal love of us. 
His increasing gift of Himself is our ability to love him more 
percipiently, more completely ; for in his love is our true 
life, and Christ came that we might have life and have it 
more abundantly. 

Acts done in God’s grace are worthy of God; since he 
makes us in some true sense divine, our activity itself in some 
true sense is divine, and tends of its own nature to participate 
in the ineffable life of the Blessed Trinity ; acts done in grace 
quicken the soul, give new capacity for charity and make 
the soul more fit to enjoy the blessed vision of God and all 
that it involves. Since we act with Christ and in his Spirit, 
our acts are not merely our own, but share the redeeming 
gtacious quality of the acts of Christ; and because of that 
we truly merit, as He merited. ‘“ Your reward is very 
great in heaven ” (Matt. 5 : 12), “ and every man shall receive 
his own reward, according to his own labour ” (I Cor. 3: 
8); “I press toward the prize of the supernal vocation of 
God in Christ Jesus ” (Phil. 3: 14) and “ there is laid up fot 
me a crown of justice, which the Lord a just judge will render 
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me in that day” (II Tim. 4: 8; and cf. Heb. 10: 35; I 
Cor. 3: 23; Col. 3: 23; Matt. 25: 34, etc.). Our Saviour 
will say to the blessed, “‘ Come, possess the kingdom, because 
I was hungry and you gave me to eat, thirsty and you gave 
me to drink,” and so forth (Matt. 25). And yet, though 
God assures us he will deal with us fairly and equitably, not 
forgetting the cup of cold water given in his name, nevertheless 
our good works are his gift ; his best gift indeed, as enabling 
us to share in his power of achieving good, of overcoming 
evil, of bringing his beauty, his justice, his truth, his love 
into the souls of others, of being co-workers with Christ. 
Nevertheless grace can be lost. What else is the meaning 
of the admonitions to be watchful, to pray that we enter 
not into temptation, to work out our salvation with earnest 
carefulness ? What else did St. Paul mean when he begged 
prayers lest having preached to others he himself might 
ecome a castaway ? What else is the meaning of the frequent 
warnings against sin? (V.g. I Cor. 6: 9; Gal. 5: 19-21; 
Eph. 5: 5; Apoc. 21: 8). And in this the Anglican 26 
Article is truly Scriptural: ‘“‘ After we have received the 
Holy Ghost, we may depart from grace given and fall into 
sin, and by the grace of God we may rise again and amend 
our lives. And therefore they are to be condemned which 
say, they can no more sin as long as they live here, or deny 
the place of forgiveness to such as truly repent.” The 
Calvinist “ indefectible grace ” is plainly contrary to Scripture 
and to experience ; the Church indeed teaches that God may 
confirm some souls in grace, in such sort that in fact they 
will never fall away. But it also teaches that they cannot 
know this, save by some very special and exceptional revelation 
from God ; and that each man considering his own weakness 
and the variability of his will, may rightly fear lest he fail 
God. This fear is not a gnawing anxiety; it really is the 
Christian humility which recognizes that final perseverance 
is God’s gift to us. “I know what kind of a man I am 
now,” remarks St. Augustine, “ but what kind of a man I 
shall be next week, I do not know.” There is nothing 
which one can do at this moment which will take away one’s 
free will in the future; and hence there is nothing which 
one can do which will infallibly ensure perseverance. It is 
only he who began the good work in us who will perfect it 
unto the day a Christ (Phil. 1: 3). “ But the God of all 
grace, who hath called us unto his eternal glory, after you 
have suffered a little, will himself perfect you, and confirm 
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you and establish you. To him be glory and empire for 
ever and ever. Amen” (I Peter 5: 10-11). 

The doctrine of God’s grace and Christian humility are 
intertwined ; in spite of the greatness of God’s gift to us, 
we know that we are never free from those semi-deliberate 
venial sins which put sincerity into our “ Forgive us our 
trespasses as we laine them that trespass against us.” 
“For in many things we all offend” (James 3: 2). It is 
generally agreed that the Mother of God by special privilege 
overcame this remaining weakness of mankind; but her 
apart, Christian feeling manifest most particularly in the 
saints agrees that complete and utter sinlessness is beyond 
the normal compass of humanity, unless God exceed his 
normal grant of graces. 

Nature and Grace. Here are involved several large questions 
which neither time nor ability permit me fully to discuss; 
but one or two remarks may be permitted. The theological 
adage runs: “ grace perfects nature, does not destroy it.” 
Perhaps one immediate application is against the Manichzan 
idea that a corporal nature is in itself bad, and that procreation 
is consequently bad and human love suspect; the saying, 
grace perfects nature rejects this dualistic heresy in as much 
as it maintains human nature as such is not bad, and implies 
that human perfection must be truly human, and not angelic. 
The Christian Church has always maintained the holiness of 
marriage, and repeated St. Paul’s teaching that the love of 
husband and wife is a living image of the love of Christ 
for the Church; now angels do not marry, and hence the 
grace given in Christian marriage is a grace which perfects 
man and woman specifically as man and woman. Family 
affection and loyalty is strengthened not denied by grace. 
Yet again, human reason, with all its activities, is not con- 
tradicted nor confined nor depressed by revelation and grace, 
but rather enlightened, encouraged and elevated. Human 
freedom is not destroyed by grace; but man is only made 
truly free by grace, free from superstition and fear. The 
very body of man is affected by grace, since the seed of bodily 
immortality in the resurrection is given; and sometimes 
second-rate spiritual writers speak in a sense which would 
make the reunion of the soul with the body something 
astonishing, since they seem sometimes to imply that holiness 
consists in entire escape from the body and all that it involves. 
Yet body and soul make up the man, and it is the whole 
man who is united to God by grace. 
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Unfortunately the word “nature” is often used in the 
sense of “corrupt nature”; selfishness, self-seeking, self- 
indulgence, self-love, pride, are said to be “ natural” in the 
sense that they are common, ordinary and spring from in- 
stincts with which we are born. In thi: sense, grace over- 
comes “ nature,” but that nature is not man’s true or essential 
nature, but only fallen nature. Grace makes a man to be 
more truly human, not less human: “therefore because 
the children are partakers of flesh and blood, he also himself 
in like manner hath been partaker of the same . . . for nowhere 
doth he take hold of the angels : but of the seed of Abraham 
he taketh hold” (Heb. 2: 14, 16). Christ was true man, 
and in him alone man finds perfection, but the perfection of 
One who remaining truly God, is yet, by an ineffable mystery, 
true man. 

BERNARD LEEMING, S.J. 


Appendix 


THE IDEA OF CREATION IN CHRISTIAN 
PHILOSOPHY 


Behold, I have graven thee upon the 
palms of my hands.—Isaiah xlix ; 16. 


I 


HE idea of Creation is one of the main distinctive 

marks of the Christian mind. It was foreign and 

alien to the Greek mind. Perhaps, the true point 

of discrimination between the two systems was 
exactly this idea of Creation. It was much more than the 
answer to the problem of origins. In this answer the whole 
further development is already implied. Charles Renouvier, 
the great French philosopher of the last century, was un- 
doubtedly right in suggesting a dichotomic classification of 
philosophical systems (“une division binaire”). Philo- 
sophical systems, he contended, could not be arrayed in a 
linear order, as if they were but steps in the formation of 
some ultimate and all-inclusive synthesis. There was, in 
his opinion, no linear progress in philosophy, even no dialec- 
ticalone. There was a radical opposition and an irreconcilable 
conflict of the two visions of the world, an ultimate opposition 
of sic and non, an ultimate either—or. One of the main anti- 
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theses was for Renouvier precisely this : evolution or creation, 
Renouvier was not a Christian philosopher himself, he was 
decidedly anti-Christian. But paradoxically, on main burning 
issues of metaphysics he was unexpectedly closer to the truth 
of Revelation than many of those who had claimed for them. 
selves the honorific title of Christian thinkers. And his 
monumental Esquisse d’une classification systematique des doctrines 
philosophiques (1866, 2 vols.) is an excellent guide through 
the labyrinth of metaphysical controversies. Now, the two 
visions of the world Renouvier was speaking of, are in the 
last resort precisely the Greek and the Christian. The idea of 
Creation was, in fact, a striking Christian innovation in 
philosophy. No wonder it is still a stumbling-block for 
philosophers. For, as a rule, philosophers, up to the present 
day, are thinking in Greek categories. Time and again, 
various attempts were being made to tame or reduce this 
startling idea, to sterilize it, as it were, to take the sting out 
of it, or else to explain it away altogether. Yet, an adequate 
idea of Creation is the distinctive test of the integrity of 
Christian mind and faith. An inadequate conception of 
Creation, on the contrary, is inevitably subversive of the whole 
fabric of Christian beliefs. 


II 


To say: the world is created is, first of all, to emphasize its 
radical contingency, and precisely—a contingency in the order 
of existence. Or, in the other words, a created world is a world 
which might not have existed at all. Perhaps, this is the best 
definition of Creation. On one hand, it is to say that the 
Universe has in itself mo sufficient reason for existence—cur 
potius sit quam non sit. It is to say, that the world is, utterly 
and entirely, ab alio, and in no sense a se. It is a derived and 
depended existence, it is not self-explanatory. The very 
existence of the world points out to Another, to the existence 
of God. “ Behold, there exist the sky and the earth. They 
cry out that they have been made... They cry out also that 
they did not make themselves : we are because we have been 
made ; we were not before we were, to be able to be made by 
ourselves.” —Ecce sunt coelum et terra, clamant quod facta sunt... 
Clamant etiam quod se ipsa non fecerint: ideo sumus quia facta 
sumus ; non ergo eramus, antequam essemus, ut fieri possemus & 
nobis. Et vox clamantium est ipsa evidentia (St. Augustine, 
Conf. xi, 4). On the other hand, it is to say that God, as tt 
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were, could not have created any world at all. The world had 
been brought into existence out of nothing by the free act 
of God, and not by any “ necessity ” inherent in His own being. 
It was a J/ibertas contradictionis. God was ultimately and 
absolutely free either to create or not to create at all, without 
any prejudice or detriment to His supreme perfection and 
plenitude. Let us quote Etienne Gilson: “God added 
nothing to Himself by the creation of the world, nor would 
anything be taken away from Him by its annihilation—events 
which would be of capital importance for the created beings 
concerned, but null for Being Who would be in no wise 
concerned gua being.”' Thus, the contingency is double: 
on the part of the Created, and on the part of the Creator 
Himself. Neither should be overlooked or underestimated. 
The true reality of the Universe is secured, in a startling way, 
precisely by its being unnecessary to God’s own being. Other- 
wise it would have been but a shadow. ‘The existence of th 

world is the miracle of the Divine Freedom. 


Ill 


The idea of Creation implies therefore some ultimate 
duality in existence. God and the Creature. This and is an 
“and” of absolute freedom. God is for the world exactly 
“ the Other,” and the world is for God an outside. The Creation 
is precisely the Creation of this mysterious “ outside.” There 
is an absolute and ultimate distance between God and the created 
world, an utter and ultimate A‘atus—and it is a distance in 
nature, in the phrase of St. John Damascene : tavta é&téyxet 
Qcot ov Tétre, GAAK MOE! (de fide orth. i, 13). This duality 
of God and the world is not a logical antithesis of the Absolute 
and the relative, of the Infinite and the finite; in such an 
antithesis the terms are correlative and mutually complemen- 
tary—they are only possible together. No more is it duality 
of principles ; the Creature is not an autonomous principle, 
there is but one true “ principle ””»—God Himself. But there 
are two natures—this terminology has been authorized and 
consecrated by its use in the christological definition of 
Chalcedon. We may say: shere is a second nature, and it is 
(or exists) beside and outside God. The existence of this 
“second” nature constitutes the proper mystery of Creation. 
Again, this “‘ outside” is, in the strictest sense, an u/timate 
and contingent “ surplus”? of existence. These two adjectives: 


1 The Spivit of Medieval Philosophy, E. tr., 1936, p. 96. 
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“ultimate” and “contingent” may seem to be rather 
contradictory and incompatible. Surely, they are antinomical, 
Yet, this antinomy is exactly the basis of the created existence, 
The mystery of the Creation consists precisely in that what 
might not have existed at all—by the supreme and inscrutable 
Will of God—does actually and really exist. The idea of 
Creation itself is basically antinomical. And this is antinom 
of freedom. Freedom is always essentially antinomical. The 
creative fiat of God is a free, but ultimate act of God. God 
has created the world simply for existence : Ektioe yap eis 7 
elvor Ta trd&vta (Wis. i, 14). There was no provision for 
recalling in this creative decree. “The Lord hath sworn, 
and will not repent” (Ps. 110: 4). “ The world also is 
stablished, that it cannot be moved ” (Ps. 93: 1). The sting 
of the antinomy is exactly here: the world has a contingent 
beginning, but no end. Here is the whole novelty of the Christian 
conception. For the Greeks “beginnings” and “ ends” 
were intrinsically interconnected: an “end” was implied 
in any “ beginning,” and “ no end ” could mean automatically 
“no beginning.” Or again, in the Greek conception, only 
that what was “ necessary” could claim a true and permanent 
“existence.” This was inevitable in the monistic system of 
metaphysics. Now, the whole perspective has been changed 
in the light of the Revelation. 


IV 


Contingency implies a “beginning.” The world has 
been begun. It has had a chronological beginning. Of 
course, the world is created not in time, but rather with time. 
“« The beginning of time is not yet time and not even the least 
particle of it,” says St. Basil—just as the beginning of the road 
is not yet the road itself, and again “ the beginning, in effect, 
is indivisible and instantaneous” (duepés Ti Kad &didoTaTov, 
in Hexaemeron, hom. 1, 6). St. Augustine was also emphatic 
on this point: procul dubio non est mundus factus in tempore, 
sed cum tempore; quis non videat quod tempora not fuissent, nist 
creatura fieret? (Civ. Dei, 11: 6). The created world alone 
exists in time, as in a real succession or duration. The creation 
of the world therefore is the creation of time also. Yet, 
the created world can exist also in another manner, once it had 
been created. This mode of existence is still inconveivable 
for us now. But, after the General Resurrection, suggested 
St. John Damascene, there will no longer be amy succession 
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of moments, of days and of nights, even for the creatures, 
but for the righteous there will be one eternal day, and for the 
wicked and condemned—one endless night (de fide orth. 2: 1). 
The sequence of moments, the temporal series itself, wz// 
have its last term. But, let us remember, the end of time will not 
le the end of the creaturely existence. ‘This again is the Christian 
innovation. The temporal series had its first term. We 
can imagine this beginning of time only in a retrospective 
manner, by remounting the series of successions—this was 
precisely the method of St. Basil (Hexaem. 1 : 6—“‘ ascending 
into the past”). And then, we come ultimately to the point 
at which we have simply to stop, or rather we postulate the halt. 
This is the absolutely first term of the temporal series, or the 
last of our mental retrogression. Before it, or beyond it, 
there are no terms at all, ice. no terms or moments of the 
temporal series, because there was no time before the time 
begun. For time is precisely “the number of movement, 
estimated according to its before and after” (Aristotle, Phys. 
4: 3). We cannot visualize this first beginning directly. 
Yet, we can visualize it by the contrary, by discovering and 
postulating the impossibility of infinite retrogression. It 
matters little, whether we can really measure the time elapsed 
since this beginning exactly in centuries or days. What does 
really matter is just this postulate of the halt. This postulate 
means also that the “‘ number ” of the times past 1s a finite 
mmber. Surely, time was not begun in time, for there was 
simply nothing to precede time in time. An “ empty time ” 
is but a fiction. It is highly inaccurate to say that God was 
kefore the time begun. The word “ before ” implies just the 
sequence of instants, it is an utterly temporal expression. 
But God does not precede the created world in time. ‘“‘ Nor 
dost Thou by time precede time; else shouldest Thou not 
precede all times. But Thou precedest all things past by 
the sublimity of an ever present eternity—celsitudine semper 
presentis aeternitatis... Thy years are one day ; and Thy day 
is not daily, but To-day . . .Thy To-day is eternity ” (St. 
Augustine, Conf. 11: 16). We cannot understand the 
transition from the Divine Eternity to duration or the 
succession of times—precisely because there is no homo- 
geneous transition, but an ultimate hiatus and rupture. 
Eternity ” and “ time ” are two different modes of existence. 
They differ essentially—in quality, not just in measure or 
length. And One tempus would not be the true Semper, 
to quote St. Augustine once more (Civ. Dei 12: 15). But 
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time begun. This beginning of time, with the created work 
is an absolute beginning—the beginning of all that begins, thy 
is begun. Time and eternity cannot be added together: 
they have no common measure, they are, as it were, differes 
dimensions of existence. “ We are dealing with two order 
of being not to be added together nor subtracted ; they are 
in all rigour, incommensurable, and that is also why they ar 
compossible.”” - 
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Vv 

The Fathers of the fourth century, in their struggle agains 
Arian heresy, were specially concerned with a clear definition 
of Creation. As St. Athanasius puts it, created things hav 
nothing in common with God kat‘ovoiav, and are constituted 
outside of Him (€€wOev), being created by His grace and 
will (xapitt Kai BouAtoe), so that they could even ceas 
to exist if He would wish so (c. arian. 1: 20). Creation, 
first of all, excludes all “‘ consubstantiality ” of the productive 
Cause and the things produced. It is to be strictly dis 
tinguished from another mode of self-production which 
would have for origin its own proper nature. The word of 
God is eternally born é tijs pakapias éxeivns Kai cel duons 
ovoias, but the world is created & PouAroecs (c. Arian, 
2: 23; cf. 3: 60-6). We find again the same distinction in 
St. Cyril of Alexandria: étepov yap Ti got Trapd TO KTiope TH 
yévvnua. TO wév yap &k Tis ducias ToU yevvdédvTus Trpdelal 
quoikas. TO SE Ewhev totiv, ws dAAdTPIOV (Thes. ass. 15, 
M.G. 75, 276; cf. ass. 18, 313: TO wév Troteiv. évepyéias tomy, 
pucews SE TO yevvav, gUoIs Se Kai évépyTia oV Tavdri). 
Finally, St. John of Damascus sums up the established 
patristic tradition in the following concise statements. “ For 
we hold that it is from Him, that is, from the Father’s Nature, 
that the Son is generated . . . For creation, even though tt 
originated later, is nevertheless not derived from the essence 
of God (00x & Tis Tot O00 ovoias); but is brought into 
existence out of nothing by His Will and power (BouAroet kai 
Suvauer). For generation means that the begetter produces 
out of his essence offspring similar in essence (TO ék Tis duvaias 
TOU YEvVGvTOS Tpodyeobal TS yevvmuEVOV Suolov KaT‘duoiav); 
But creation and making mean that the Creator and maket 
produces from that which is external, and not of his own 
essence, a creation of absolutely dissimilar nature (ovK é Ti 

1 E. Gilson, op. cit., p. 96. See also Anton C. Pegis, S.J., Saint Thomas 
and the Greeks, Milwaukee 1943 (the Aquinas Lecture 19309). 
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guoias TOU KTIZOVTOS Kai TroIOUVTOS yeveoBal TO KTIZ6YEVOV Kal 
noiopevov aVOLOLOV TravTEAds).... But generation in Him is 
without beginning and everlasting, being the work of nature 
and producing out of His own essence (Gvapxos Kai didios, 
guoews Epyov oon Kal éKk Tis OUGIas AUTOU TrPOcyouUTR) . . . 
While creation in God (émi @e0U), being the work of will 
(GeAjoews Epyov oto), is not co-eternal with God.” (de 
fie orth, 1: 8). By virtue of His matural fecundity (xis 
quoikijs yoviuéTntoc) the Father has begotten His eternal 
Son. “ Natural fecundity ” is precisely a capacity to beget 
of Himself, of His own substance or nature—to beget con- 
substantials. There is, as it were, something of “ natural” 
or essential necessity. The eternal Generation and Pro- 
cession are realized within the Divine nature (or “ essence ”’). 
But Creation is an act of mi//, an act and action entirely and 
essentially free. And by this creative act God brings into 
being things wholly dissimilar to Himself. As a work of 
the will, not of the substance of God, the creature is not at 
all consubstantial or even similar to the Creator. “In the 
creature there is nothing appertaining to the Trinity save 
that the Trinity formed it,” says St. Augustine: son de Dei 
natura, sed a Deo sit facta de nihilo, nibilque in ea esse quod ad 
Trinitatem pertineat, nisi quod Trinitas condidit (de Gen. ad litt. 
lib. imp., c. 1, M.L. 34: 221). 


Vi 


The world is created—it means : it is brought into existence 
by freedom pure and absolute, ex mera libertate, or liberrimo 
consilio. Duns Scotus, doctor subtilis, formulated this thought 
with a very subtle clarity: God created things, not by a 
necessity either of essence or of prescience or of will, but by 
a pure liberality, which nothing outside Him constrains to 
cause what He creates. Procedit autem rerum creatio a Deo 
non aliqua necessitate vel essentiae, vel scientiae, vel voluntatis, 
sed ex mera libertate, quae non movetur et multo minus necessitatur 
ab aliquo extra se ad causandum (Duns Scotus, Quaest. disp. 
de rerum principio, qu. 4, att. 1, n. 3). Yet, it is not enough 
to exclude all external constraint. Obviously, no such 
constraint was ever possible before the “ outside” itself 
was created. Before creation nothing existed beside God. 
As it has been already pointed out, Creation is precisely 
the first positing of an “ outside” in relation to God—of course, 
hot as any /imit or restriction of the Divine being and nature, 
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but in the sense that another nature is brought into existeng 
beside God, that a mew mode of existence, of a derived existence, 
is initiated. Doubtlessly, in the act of Creation God is onh 
determined by Himself. Now, we have to make one step 
still further : He is not even determined or moved to Creation 
by any internal necessity. Or, in other words, God gua God is 
not inevitably Creator. He might not have created at all 
without any diminution of His supreme fullness or of His 
superabundant perfection. Or again, in the phrase of EF, 
Gilson, “ it is quite true that a Creator is an eminently Christian 
God, but a God whose very essence is to be a creator is not, 
Christian God at all.”' But precisely at this very point we 
have to face the greatest antinomy of all—zodus totius the- 
logiae intricatissimus, as Billuart hast styled it. It has been 
plainly stated already by Origen, but, unfortunately, his own 
solution of the problem was wrong and misleading. Origen 
begins with the analysis of the name Almighty, and proceeds 
as follows. “As no one can be a father without having 
son, nor a master without possessing a servant, so even God 
cannot be called omnipotent unless there exists those over 
whom He may exercise His power ; and therefore, that God 
may be shown to be almighty, it is necessary that all things 
should exist. For if anyone would have some ages or port- 
tions of time, or whatever else he likes to call them, to have 
passed away, while those things which were afterwards made 
did not yet exist, he would undoubtedly show that during 
those ages or periods God was not omnipotent, but became 
so afterwards, viz. from the time that He begun to have 
persons over whom to exercise power; and in this way 
He will appear to have received a certain increase, and to have 
risen from a lower to a higher condition; since there can 
be no doubt that it is better for Him to be omnipotent than 
not to be so. And now how can it appear otherwise than 
absurd, that when God possessed none of those things which 
it was befitting for Him to possess, He should afterwards, 
by a kind of progress, come into the possession of them? 
But if there never was a time when He was not omnipotent, 
of necessity those things by which He receives that title must 
also exist ; and He must always have had those over whom 
He exercised power, and which were governed by Him 
either as king or prince” (de princ. 1: 2, 10). God is un 
changeable. Now, He is the Lord of creation. Is it con- 


1 God and Philosophy, New Haven, Yale University Press 1941 (1946), 
p. 88. 
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ceivable, asks Origen, to admit that He begun to be a Lord ? 
Again, one is a Lord of somebody else. Is it not inevitable 
that this somebody should exist from all eternity, if God is 
to be the Lord at all? Is it not inevitable for God to have 
an eternal companion, if He has to have a companion at all ? 
But there is a companion, the created Universe. Can we 
escape the conclusion, that the Universe existed always ? 
Origen returns once more to the same question. He had to 
face the following objection : “ if the world had its beginning 
in time, what was God doing before the world begun ? 
For it is at once impious and absurd to say that the nature of 
God is inactive and immovable, or to suppose that goodness 
at one time did not do good, and omnipotence at one time 
did not exercise its power.” Origen had nothing to offer 
except an evasive suggestion that there were “other worlds” 
before the present world had been started. ‘“‘ We can give 
a logical answer in accordance with the standard of religion, 
when we say that not then for the first time did God begin 
to work when He made this visible world; but as, after its 
destruction, there will be another world, so also we believe 
that others existed before the present came into being” 
(de princ.3: 5,3). Origen’s difficulty was real. St. Augustine 
has faced the same problem. Cum cogito cujus rei Dominus 
semper fuit, si semper creatura non fuit, affirmare aliquid perti- 
mesco (Augustine, Civ. Dei, 12: 15). Origen has complicated 
the problem by his inadequate conception of the eternal 
time, i.e. of an infinite sequence of instants or duration. 
But the core of the problem was not there. He has admitted 
much more than what could be imposed upon him by this 
etfoneous conception of time. He went to insist on the 
intrinsic necessity for God to be revealed ad extra, on the 
intrinsic inevitability to have realized from all eternity at least 
implicitly everything that could be realized at all. If the 
world had to exist at all, it had to be created eternally. The 
main reason of Origen was precisely the Divine immutability. 
He had to come to the conclusion that some co-eternal non-ego 
was necessary for God, as a condition of the Divine fullness 
and perfection. At this point he was unable to overcome the 
limitations of the Greek mind and apprehend the novelty 
of Christian Revelation in its full and mysterious depth. 
He failed to understand the very point of the doctrine of 
Creation. Yet, even if we reject Origen’s conception of an 
eternal and infinite time, it remains questionable, whether 
at least she idea of the world does not ultimately belong to the 
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unconditional fullness of the Divine Being. Let us take for 
granted, that the real, or “ the visible world,” as Origen used 
to say, has had really a true beginning with time, and one cap 
pretend that there was when it had not existed. Still, we have 
to face the deeper challenge : is not ¢he idea of the world ever 
present in the Divine mind, does it not belong to the un. 
changeable fullness of the Divine self-knowledge and self 
determination ? It is a subtle and delicate question indeed, 
But we can hardly avoid it. The true antinomy can be stated 
in this way. “To be creator” is not an “ essential” or 
constitutive attribute of God, of the Divine being—God 
creates in perfect and unlimited freedom. The omnipotence 
of God must be defined not only as the supreme power to 
create, but also as an absolute power not to create at all 
God might have tolerated that nothing should exist outside 
Himself (we have already stressed this point). To create and 
not to create are for God, as it were, equal goods, and it is 
useless to seek a “ sufficient reason” for the Divine choice, 
because the creative act has not been imposed upon God in 
any sense, even by His own goodness or His own super- 
abundant perfection. In His full and infinite beatitude God 
has need of nothing. Rather it is a miracle and mystery that 
God should have reasons to create. There is no imperative 
or necessary link between the Divine Nature (or Essence) 
and the creative decree. But, if God is not necessarily 
Creator, by His own nature or essence, did He begin to create? 
An absurd and impious supposition indeed, because, God is 
above all change, and in Him “ there is no shadow of turning” 
(Jam. 1: 17). But again, if He did not begin to be creator, 
if His creative Will is eternal, as it obviously is, does He then 
create ab aeterno and is the creature coeternal with God? An 
affirmation still more absurd, since it is the distinctive character- 
istic of the creature, as such, to be begun, to come into existence 
out of nothingness. “ Nulla fiebat creatura, antequam freret 
ulla creatura,’ as St. Augustine says (Conf. 11: 12). Th 
world was begun—with Time itself. And God did not begin to 
create. ‘There is here a sharp enough antinomy. It is much 
more than “a sacred puzzle,” aenigma sacrum. And it cannot 
be solved or simply dismissed by a distinction between the 
eternal will and its temporal accomplishment. Obviously, there 





is no difficulty at all in conceiving an eternal disposition of 


effects to be produced in time, i.e. in temporal order and 
sequence. But the true knot of problem is not there. The 
real problem is precisely this: what is the relation between 
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the eternal essence of God and His eternal Will. Orr, in other 
yords, the ultimate antinomy is implied in the conception 
of the eternal freedom. Or again, how can we reconcile the 
perfect Immutability of God with His creative Freedom? I 
mean, how can we escape ascribing the unchangeable God 
ome inevitable plan of Creation ? be it only a plan of a possible 
creation. Even in such an assumption some necessity would 
be already implied. 


Vil 


The Divine creative thought is e/ernal. “‘ God,” says St. 
john Damascene, “‘ contemplated everything before creation, 
thinking outside time (&xpoves évvotjoas); and everything 
comes to pass in its time according to His timeless volitional 
thought, which is predetermination and image and pattern— 
KoTa THY GEANTIKTY G&UTOU c&ypovov Evvolay, TTIS EoTI TIPOOPI- 
ouds, Kai eikdov, Kal Trapd&Seryua (de fide orth. 1: 9). These 
“images” and “‘patterns” constitute the eternal and immutable . 
counsel of God, in which all that is foreordained by God and 
is being unfailingly realized is eternally figured, éxapaxtnpi€eto 
 BouAt autot 1) Trpomiavios Kal del oats Exouca (St. 
John Damasc. de imagin. 1, 10). This “counsel” of God 
seternal and has no beginning (&vapxos), because everything 
is immutable in God. It is “‘ the zmage of God,” the second 
type of the Divine images, oriented ad extra (de imag. 3: 10— 
beutepos TpdtTros Eixdvos, T] ev TH Oe TaHv Utr’duTOU éowpe- 
vov Evvoia TouTéoTiv 1) Trpoamiavios auTOU PoUAnols, t cel 
aoaltas Exouca, &tpeTrtov yap TO Osiov, Kai 1 PovAnors 
ato avToUdvapyos). St. John quotes Pseudo Dionysius. 
“And we give the name of “‘Exemp/lars” to those laws which, 
pre-existent in God as an Unity, produce the essences of 
things , laws which are called in theology “Preordinations” or 
Divine and benevolent Volitions, laws whereby the Super- 
Essential pre-ordained and brought into being the whole Uni- 
verse” (de div. nomin. 5 : 8: Tapadelypata St papev elvar Tous 
© 6 T&v Svtwv ovoloTroIOUS Kal Eviaieos TrpoUPEoTasTas 
hoyous, ots 7] BeoAoyia trpoopIopoUs KAAEI, Kai Bela Kad dryar 
Yquata T&v dévtwv &popiotiKa Kal TroeITIKa, Kad’ ots 6 
Ymepovoios Ta Svta trdvTa Kal Tpowpice Kal Traptyyayev). 
These “ ideas ” and “ pre-ordinations ” are, in the phrase of 
St. Maximus the Confessor, perfect and eternal notions of the 
Eternal God, votioeis avrtoTteAcis &1S101 TOU SiSiou be0U (schol. 
indiv. nom. 5: 5, M.G. 4: 317 C). We have now to ask 
and to answer two different questions, and it is highly 
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important not to confuse them, for they belong ultimatel 
different levels or theological contexts. First, what is the 
relation between these “ pre-eternal patterns ” of the worl 
and the temporal world actually in existence ? Secondly, 
what is its relation fo the very essence and being of God. 


Y to 


The 
first belongs to the sphere of the Divine economy, the last t 


theology proper. Let us begin with the former. 


Vill 


God has constituted the creature in His idea—from al 
eternity. But it was not yet the creature itself. Ut was only an 
image, a sketch, a plan, a proposition of the creature. “The 
creatures before they were created—with sime—existed and 
did not yet exist, as St. Augustine admirably suggested: 
they existed in the prescience of God, but they did not exis 
in their proper nature.—H0aec igitur antequam fierent, utique wm 
erant. Quomodo ergo Deo nota erant quae non erant? Proink 
antequam fierent, et erant et non erant; erant in Dei scientia; 
non erant in sua natura (St. Augustine, de Gen. ad. litt., 5: 18). 
The term “ exist” is ambiguous and misleading just at this 
very point. Properly speaking, the creatures simply do nut 
exist before they come to existence in their own and temporl 
nature. The idea of the world is not yet the world itself 
And there is an absolute and qualitative hiatus, a true distance 
of nature—thete is no continuous or inevitable passage between 
the two. Transition from the “ notion” or “ pattern” 
(the Divine évvénua) to the “act” and  actualization 
(Epyov) is not a process in the Divine idea, but exactly the 
emergence, creation and first positing of the new reality, that, 
in the strictest sense, simply did not exist at all or, as it were 
is preceded on its own level and in its own kind, by “ nothing- 
ness” (“out of ” which it first emerges), i.e. precisely by 
nothing at all. As we have already stated, it is an absolute 
beginning in the order of existence, or a beginning of the new 
pr of existence itself. The Divine idea remains outside the 
world, that is created according to it. The idea itself does not 
enter into the temporal process, into the process des Werdens. 
God created according to His idea or ideas and not out of His idea. 
The Divine Idea is an eternal prototype in God’s own mind, in 
accordance with which all that is produced is produced, shaped 
and formed. It is a s¢ranscendent plan of creation. This was 
precisely the conception of St. Augustine. Sunt namie 
ideae principales formae quaedam, vel rationes rerum stabiles atqut 
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inommutabiles , quae ipsae formatae non sunt, ac per hoc aeternae ac 
semper eodem modo se habentes, quia in Divina mente continentur. 
Et cum ipsae neque oriantur, neque intereant ; secundum eas tamen 
formari dicitur omne quod oriri et interire potest, et omne quod 
witur et interit (St. Augustine, de div. quaest. 83, qu. 46: 2, 
ML. 40: 30). The idea of the world is in God, and the 
world itself is outside God. The fundamental error of the 
pntheists consists exactly in their identifying the idea and 
this existential “‘ 7¢se/f”?: then it would be the Divine idea 
as such which would be developed in time and be the subject of 
the temporal process ; then again, the “ substance ” of things 
would be a “ substantial ” revelation of God’s own being and 
existence; then God Himself would be involved into the 
ptocess of the world. On the contrary, we have to insist 
on the basic fact that the idea is not the germ of things at all. 
The “ germ” of things comes precisely out of nothing, i.e. 
iscreated. The idea of things is their ¢ranscendent “ image” 
ot exemplar, and their norm—not an immanent one. Creation ' 
consists in God’s calling, “ out of nothing ” (€€ ox évtwv) 
into existence a new reality, which becomes the bearer or carrier 
of His idea, without being ever existentially identified with 
it-which must and can actualize the idea, in the creaturely 
order of existence, by its own proper becoming what it was meant 
and foreordained to become. ‘The created world is an 
“exterior” object of the Divine thought, and not this thought 
itself. It participates in the idea, in so far as it is conformed to 
it But even in this participation there is no confusion of the 
orders of existence. Thus the own reality of the created 
world is fully secured." 


IX 


And now we come to the crucial point. We have to turn 
to our second question.—The idea of Creation, of a Divine 
“ 4 . . - 

outside,” a Divine “‘ non-ego,” obviously does not belong 
to the intrinsic plenitude of the Divine being—it is not 

¢ * Cc ce 4 >> 
produced in virtue of the “ natural fecundity ” of God, for 
in this case it would be a sort of “ fourth hypostasis,”—a 
supposition impious and sacrilegious. It has been produced 
from all eternity, but in a supreme freedom, by an act of will. 
We can dare to say that this idea might not have been produced 

'The doctrine of Ideas needs further development. One can consult 
with profit the old, but not antiquated, book by F. A. Staudenmaier, 
Die Philosophie des Christenthums, Bd. I—Die Lehre von der Idee, Gieszen, 
1840 (the only published). 
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as well. Certainly it is for us a casus irrealis, a wholly form 
possibility. But it helps us to understand the full meanip 
of the idea of Creation. We may say also that the Trinitarig 
being is an intrinsic revelation of the Divine essence, that iti 
eminently necessary—and perhaps, there is nothing necessary, 
in the strict and ultimate sense, except the Holy Trinity 
consubstantial and indivisible. God zs Trinity. And k 
has His idea of the Creation—from all eternity. Still, ther 
is an ultimate difference between the “is” and the “ hg; 
Otherwise we would deny His creative freedom, which ij 
not only a /ibertas specificationis, but, above all and ultimately, 
a libertas contradictionis. God has invented His idea of the worl 
—from all eternity. That is to say at once that He had 
supreme reasons for positing it and that He was not cor- 
strained in this eternal act, even by His own Goodness and 
Love. We cannot say that God created the world with 
the same “ necessity ” with which He loves Himself. The 
Love of God, His blessed goodness, cannot be augmented 
by the contemplation of all the finite existences which ca 
be brought out of nothingness to participate in the Divine 
grace. No more can the superabundant beatitude of God 
be limited by the absence of these existences, or even by the 
absence of the idea of their essence. God is supremel 
oautapKns. He has no need of any non-ego, even imagined, 
even in idea. God does not think in antitheses. He ha 
not to oppose Himself to another, to raise Himself above 
another. God is supremely free in regard to possible crea 
tures. There is no cause weighing down His will. Gods 
eminently free in regard even to the very possibility of creatures. 
There is then a clear distinction between the necessity of te 
Divine nature and the absolute freedom of His beneficent will. 
Or else, there is a distinction between His being and His will 
God is not, strictly speaking, causa sui—He is Who is. But 
He is causa mundi—precisely in the order of existence. This 
distinction is not, of course, a division—there is no division, 
no interval in the Divine Life. Moreover, the Divine Wil 
reveals the Divine Nature. Let us quote, at this point, St 
Gregory of Nazianzus. “God invented (or imagined) 
the angelic and heavenly powers, and this imagination became 
deed,” kai Td évvénua ~pyov fv (orat. 45, in S. Pascha, i) 
Imagined—it is the very word. From all eternity, “ before 
creation, says St. Gregory on another occasion, the thought 
of God “contemplated the splendour ardently desired o 
His goodness, the equal and equally perfect splendour 
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His tri-hypostatic Divinity, as it is known to God Himself 
and to him to whom He deigns to manifest it. The Intelli- 
gence which gave origin to the world scanned also in its 
sublime conceptions the forms of this world ” (carm. 4, de 
mundo, vv. 60-9). These forms do not belong to the perfect 
splendour of the tri-hypostatic Divinity. The creative 
initiative is surely eternal, but it comes, as it were, second. 
We have to admit some mysterious gradation in the eternal 
life of God. With a daring, but tolerable inexactitude we 
may say, perhaps, that creative intention is eternal and yet 
not co-eternal with God. That is not to say that it is acci- 
dental, but to emphasize that it is free. Of course, there is a 
limit to our logical understanding : here every word becomes 
dumb and inexact—all words have here a value rather 
apophatic, prohibitive or exclusive, than positive and cata- 
phatic. Yet, cataphatic theology itself ever needs an apo- 
phatic correction. The world, even in the Divine idea of it, 
is an absolute surplus, a superadded reality, or rather a super- 
added gift, free and generous, of the almighty freedom and 
superabundant Love of God. That means exactly that the 
world is created. This may seem enigmatic, paradoxical, 
antinomical. Now, creation és indeed paradoxical, miraculous, 
mysterious, and enigmatic. The natural reason of man 
seeks always reasons, necessary and sufficient, imposing 
themselves inevitably. There is mo such reason for the 
Creation. Surely, the creature cannot exist without the 
Creator, but the Creator is free not to create—this means 
exactly that He is a Creator. It does not mean only a possi- 
bility of not executing the eternal plan in time, but also of 
not having or setting up any planatall. This plan is obviously 
eternal, like all the designs of the Divine Will. Yet, and just 
in order to escape the dangerous confusion, we have to 
distinguish, as it were, two modes of eternity: the essential 
eternity in which only the Trinity lives, and the contingent 
eternity of the free acts of Divine grace. 


X 
All that we affirm positively about God does not reveal 
His very nature, but only “what has reference to it,” ~& tepl 
Thy gUow (St. John Damasc. de fide orth. 1: 3). St. John 
etre sums up the typical motives of the Greek theology 
(St. Augustine diverges radically from it just at this point). 
It is according to St. Athanasius that God presents Himself 
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in all things by His power and goodness, but remains outsid 
everything in His own proper nature, tEc> S& tv trévtey— 
KATA Thv iSiav vow (de decr. 2). It is according to S$, 
Basil and St. Gregory of Nyssa that in the world only thy 
Divine energies, the active forces of the Divine goodness, are 
manifested and operate ; and it is only these energies which 
are comprehensible and accessible to us in our relations with 
God (St. Basil, adv. Eun.1 : 32—8uvépews yap, Kai cogias, xal 
TEXVYS, OUXI Se Tis OVOIds odrTis EVSeKTIKa ZoTI TroItparTa: 
cf. hom. inillu Vol. etc., M.G. xxxi, 216 A : tk Td&v Evepyeidy 
yvoopizetar ydvov ; St. Gregory of Nyssa, in Cant. cant. 11, 
M.G. xlix, 1013 B: thy Oeiav puaw dxataAtTrTov oticay Trav 
EAdS Kai dveikactov, Sic yours Evepyeias yiveooxecbat). Yet, 
these energies are God Himself. The depths of the essence of 
God, dwelling in light unapproachable, are closed for us 
for ever. But what is comprehensible of Him, God has 
revealed by His operations in the world. By them we 
can contemplate His eternal Divinity and power (Rom. 
I: 19-20). But the Nature of God is ineffable and 
inaccessible—it is only accessible to God Himself, as St. 
Basil says (adv. Eun. 1: 14). We only know the Divine 
actions—“‘ something which follows on His nature,” according 
to St. John of Damascus (ti Té&v TrapeTropéveoy TH pUoEl, de fide 
orth. 1: 9)—T& Trepi G&utdv, as St. Gregory of Nazianzus 
says (orat. 38: 7). We can only touch His grace, but Him- 
self is there; He descends to us by His energies, but we can 
never approach His nature, says St. Basil (ep. 234, ad Amphil., 
M.G. xxxii, c. 869 A-B: & ptydp tvepyeian cuTot pds 
Twas KatoPaivouow, f & ovcia attot péver Grpdortos). It 
was the common opinion of the Greek Fathers of the fourth 
century (St. John Chrysostom included ; cf. his de incompr. 
Dei natura 3: 3, M.G. xlviii, 722).—grace is in no way 
separated from God, it is Himself. But, perhaps, we have 
to say it is the face of God turned outwards—ad extra, towards 
the creature, or just the Right Hand of God which creates and 
preserves. These are not vain and anthropomorphic meta- 
phors. There is no better way to emphasize the distinctive 
difference between that which is strictly essential (and in 
this sense “ necessary ”) and what which is eminently free in 
God. This difference is of course not a division. © Divine 
Nature and Divine grace are utterly indivisible, in the unity 
of the Divine being. Yet, we have to distinguish them. 
This distinction is implied already in the traditional distinction 
of Theology (in the proper sense) and Economy, Seodoyia and 
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olxovopia, which distinction we can trace back to the 
eafly date. The Holy Fathers and Doctors of the Church 
from the early times distinguished with care that what is to 
be said of God Himself and that which is said (and should 
be said) of His voluntary condescendence (beginning precisely 
with the Creation itself). One basic difficulty was inherent in 
this distinction. We know God only through His revelation, 
ie. precisely in so far as He is, as it were, turned towards us 
ot the created world in general. We know Him only in His 
relation to us. Even more, He is knowable only in His 
“economy.” Our theological vocabulary is inevitably 
“relative,” ie. presupposes our own existence. Therefore, 
“theology ” in the strict sense is inevitably apophatic and 
analogical. All theological terms are anthropomorphic, and 
we can transcend this anthropomorphic limitation only by a 
combined use of negation and sublimation, by a double way 
negationis and eminentiae. In the Ante-nicene period this 
distinction was never carried up to the full clarity. Doctrine 
of Holy Trinity was not yet completely liberated from cosmo- 
logical motives, and the Word of God was described usually 
in the context of the Divine Revelation, exactly as the God of 
Revelation. There was an inherent danger of Subordination- 
ism implied in this approach itself. There was some ultimate 
ambiguity in the whole doctrine of the Logos, as it had been 
developed by the Apologists and the Alexandrians. This 
ambiguity was finally overcome only in theology of the 
fourth century. We can properly understand the Cappa- 
docian distinction between the Divine otoia and évépyeia 
only in this historical perspective and context. The whole 
patristic doctrine on this subject was summed up later on 
by St. Gregory Palamas. The doctrine of the Divine 
“energies ” was elaborated and formulated at the Councils 
of Constantinople in the fourteenth century (1341, 1347, 
1351, 1352). There is no need, for our immediate purpose, 
to go into details of this doctrine. It is enough to recall the 
main features. The Divine ovoia is absolutely incommunicable 
to the creatures, absolutely inaccessible for them, &peOext?. 
Yet, God is still accessible to His creation—in His “ energies.” 
The creatures never partake in the very “ essence ” of God, 
but only in the Divine “ energy ”—-yet, this participation in 
gtace means precisely their intimate and true communion 
wih God. The energy of God is the very source and 
supreme principle of the “‘ deification ” (6éwor1s) of the creation 
(St. Gregory Palamas, Capita, 75, M.G. CL, 1173 ; 78, 1176; 








7O 


92-3, 1188; also Theoph. c. 912). This distinction has been 
already suggested by St. Maximus the Confessor (apud Euthym, 
Zygaben., Panoplia dogmatica, tit. 3, M.G. cxxx, 132: webexros 
uev O Beds KaTa Tas peTaddoeis avTOU, GyéexTos 58 Kord 
TO undév petéxelv tis ovoias duTOU). The Divine Energy 
differs from the intrinsic essence of God, but is in no sense 
divided or separted from it (Theoph. c. 940), it is exactly “g 
natural and indivisible energy” of God (Council of 1352, in 
Triodion, ed. Venice 1820, p. 170: guoiKt) Kal dxcdpiotes 
evépyeia Kal SUvayis to¥ Oot). Nor is the Energy merely 
“an accident” (ote oupBeBnKdg—Cap. 127, c. 1209), for it is 
absolutely unchangeable and eternal (&yetapAyTdv), without 
beginning and end, co-eternal and pre-eternal (Cap.140, c.1220: 
| 5 ToU feo Evépysia dxtiotag tot Kai cuvaidioc be%; 
cf. The Theoph. c. 953: &Ktiotos Kai a1Si0s ws Sivapi 
QeotrpeTt?) trepi tov Oedv otca Kai tpd Ti\s TOU KdopoU 
ovoté&oews ; Council of 1351, M.G. cli, c. 736). It is an 
eternal revelation of the creative will of God, or the eternal 
power of God (Theoph. c. 956: 1 tTpdvoia guorKt xal 
ovoikddng évépyeia; Cap. 135, c. 1216). It is again an 
eternal tpdodo0s of God, His eternal “ coming-forward” 
(Theoph. c. 937). Both the idea and the term itself are tradi- 
tional and can be traced back to Pseudo-Dionysius and his 
early commentators (cf. especially Scholia in De div. nom. 
1: 5and5: 1, M.G. iv, 205-8 and 309 : tpdodov Se Thy Oelav 
evépyeiav A€yel, Tris Ta&oav ovciav Traptyaye ; cf. also St. 
John Damascene, de fide orth, 1: 14: & yap e€oAya xai 
ia Kivnois, f Ocia EAAapWicxal évépyeia). “ Essence” and 
“energy” differ, but without any prejudice to the Divine 
“simplicity.” We have not to overlook that God is the 
Living God, the Holy Trinity, and not simply an Absolute— 
He Who Is, and not merely the Being. The ultimate purpose 
of the Palamite distinction between the “ essence” and 
“energy ” in God was exactly to safeguard the Divine freedom 
and aseity. Denial of this difference seems to imply that the 
whole “economy” of God is but His “ natural” act, it. 
to say “necessary,” or constitutive of His own being, as tt 
were, imposed upon Him. The difference between “ Genera- 
tion ” and “ creation ” would be then obscured, the one and 
the other being equally acts of the essence or nature. Again, 
the difference between the ottoia and the @éAyo1s of God 
would be obscured also. There would be no clear distinction 
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between the Divine Prescience and the actual Creation : 
would not the actual creation itself become eternal or semp 
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mal? Briefly, the Freedom of God will be dangerously 
compromised (Capita, 96 ss., c. 1181 ff.; cap. 135, Cc. 1216; 
d. also Mark of Ephesus, Capita syllog. 13 ss., ed. W. Casz, 
Die Mystik des Nicolas Cabasilas, Greiszwald, 1849, Appendix 
I, s. 217 ff.; St. Gregory Palamas refers himself to the 
authority of St. Cyril of Alexandria, Thesaur. ass. 18, M.G. Ixxv, 
13: 76 wev Troiciv Evepyeiag totiv, pucews SE TO yevva; 
aig 8 Kal évépyeia OV TavTov). The only means to escape 
ot to avoid these dangerous implications and consequences 
was precisely to draw a clear distinction between the “nature” 
or “essence” and the “energy.” This was also the next 
step of the radical adaptation of the Greek philosophy to the 
new requirements of the Christian mind.! 


XI 


We have to keep in mind the basic distinction between 
“theology” and “economy.” God is eminently free in 
His creative operations. Therefore all cosmological motifs 
should be most carefully avoided in the theological doctrine 
of the Holy Trinity. The slightest shadow of cosmology 
would introduce contingency of will into the mutual relations 
of the Divine Hypostases, and then the perfect “ consub- 
stantiality ” of the Holy Trinity will be compromised. Clear 
expressions had to be found for formulating the mystery of 
the Trinity as a sempiternal and constitutive law of the Divine 
Essence, abstraction made of all “‘ economic” motifs or 
aspects, whether cosmological or soteriological. As we have 
already mentioned, the teachers of the Early Church sought 
and found classic expression which mark this difference and 
exclude all “economy” from the Trinitarian dogma. In order 
tounderstand aright and to confess in adequate terms the true 
Divinity of the Only Begotten Son, we must eliminate not only 
the Plotinian and Philonic motifs from the doctrine of the 
Divine Logos, but even all “christological ” elements as well. 
In the course of theological reflexion, it is exactly the Person 
of the Incarnate Word which is the starting-point. But for 

1 Select bibliography on Palamitism will be not out of place at this point. 
The best introduction into the problem is perhaps the recent book of 
Vladimir Lossky, Essai sur la theologie mystique de l’Eglise d’Orient, 
Paris 1944; cf. his article, ‘‘La theologie de la lumiere chez St. Gregoire de 
Thessalonique, in Dieu Vivant,’’ I, 1945, E.C.Q. has published an important 
study of Fr. Basil Krivoshein, ‘‘The Ascetical and Theological Teaching of 
Gregory Palamas,”’ Vol. III, 1938. Cf. also Dom Clement Lialine, ‘‘The 
Theological Teaching of Gregory Palamas on Divine Simplicity,’’ E.C.Q., 
V.vi, 5, 1946, and Dr. Cyprian Kern, ‘‘La theologie de Gregoire Palamas”’ 
in Ivenikon, xx, 1947. 
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formulating triadological faith, abstraction must be made of 
Christology too. The relations of the Three Divine Hypostasy 
must be defined without any relation to the creature, pre. 
conceived, realized, fallen into sin, saved, or sanctified. The 
demiurgic role of the Divine Word is certain, it is certifies 
by St. John (1: 3-4), it is confessed in the Creed: by Whim 
all things were made—surely, not only because He is God, but 
also because He is the Word and the Son, the hypostatic 
Wisdom of God. Yet, this demiurgical moment itself mus 
be eliminated in explaining the eternal Generation of the Son, 
If the world had not been created, the Son would none the 
less have existed, because He is the Son by nature, xat& guow. 
It was one of the principal thoughts of St. Athanasius. “ The 
Divine Word did not receive existence because of us; on the 
contrary, we received it because of Him. Not for our infirmity 
did He, the Mighty, receive existence from the Father alone, 
so that by Him as instrument the Father might create us. 
God forbid. It is not so. For even had it seemed good to Gui 
not to make the creatures, yet none the less the Word was with 
God, and the Father was in Him.” Although “‘ for the creatures 
it was impossible to receive existence without the Word”— 
or “ impossible to receive existence otherwise than by Him”— 
His own hypostatic existence does not at all depend on the creativ 
will of the Father concerning the creation of the world. And itis 
impious to think, as the arians do, that “the Son Himself 
has received existence because of us” and that the Father 
“desiring us created Him because of us” (St. Athanasius, 
c. arian. 30 and 31). The creation is only realizable by the 
Word, but the Word is not begotten in order that the creatures 
might be created. The hypostatic distinction and properties 
of the Word must be envisaged in their relation to the intimate 
life of the Divine Being, abstraction having been made of the 
destinies of the (created or to-be-created) world. Nicene 
theology insists that the Trinity would be even if there wert 
no creature at all—but since the world is created, we observe 
everywhere the manifestations of the Holy Trinity, vestiga 
Trinitatis, and certain Divine operations should be appto- 
ptiated to the particular Persons of the Trinity. Again, 
in the same manner, all soteriological motifs must be eliminated. 
Of course, the Divine plan of the Redemption and of the 
Incarnation is an eternal decree (kata tpdbeow Tav aleve, 
Ephes. 3: 11), an “ economy ” of the mystery hidden since 
the beginning of the ages (v. 9), a decree of the Divine 
Prescience (Acts 2: 23). The Son of God was eternally 
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predestined to the Incarnation, or even to Calvary, and in 
virtue of this eternal predestination He is “the Lamb slain 
from the foundation of the world ” (Revel. 13: 8) and the 
eternal High-Priest (St. Polycarp, Philipp. 12: Kai cuTd¢ 
§ aldaviog apyxiepevc), “the Priest for ever” after the order 
of Melchisedec. Yet this “‘ economic” predestination does 
not belong to the intimate life of the Holy Trinity, in so far 
as its intrinsic being is concerned—this predestination, 
mpdecic, is a free act of the mercy and the grace of God, 
not an aspect of His essential Being. The way of Incarnation 
is not, as it were, pressed upon the Divine Will—that is to 
sy, the Incarnation is not necessary for God to be true God, 
the Blessed Trinity. It is a work of the “economic” condes- 
cendence, not of the nature, as St. John Damascene puts it (c. 
Jacobitas, 52, M.G. xciv, 1464: oF @UoEws Epyov 7 cd&pKwolc, 
Ad tTedTrog CiKovopiKt\¢ cuyKataPdoews). And more than 
that. The Word is only Priest in virtue of the Incarnation— 
before becoming Incarnate, He was not priest. To sum 
up, all Revelation, all “Economy,” is a manifestation’ 
of the supreme and absolute freedom of God. It is not 
absolutely “necessary.” God does not need exterior 
revelation. It is what we can dare to name the Divine Con- 
tingency. But it is contingency modo Divino. And since, in 
His mysterious freedom, God has chosen and decreed creation, 
allis accomplished according to His designs and His prescience, 
and the whole creation manifests the Glory of its Creator. 
The contingent but eternal decree is an unalterable decree, 
because the Divine does not change or alter. Yet this 
malterability must not be identified with natural necessity. 
On the contrary, the unalterability of the Will of God is based 
exactly on His supreme freedom—because, in His sovereign 
freedom, He has so decided unalterably—from all eternity. 
This eternal unalterability does not annul the freedom. 
We may recall at this point the scholastic distinction between 
- absolute and ordained power—potentia absoluta and potentia 
orainata, 


XII 


From all eternity God has “ imagined” or “ invented ” 
the idea of the creature. And with time itself the creature 
was brought out of nothingness to existence, or rather the 
few existence has been posited. The chain of times begun. 
In the historic process the creature, or rather the creatures, 
had to be realized according to the Divine plan and to the 
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Divine prototypes. But these “ prototypes ” are not exactly 
inescapable “laws of nature.” They are designs and ca 
They are to be realized in freedom, in obedience and sub 
mission, but ultimately by free efforts of the created beings 
There is a problem to solve, and not merely a@ germ to mah 
evolve. Let us risk the unusual term: a s¢ranscendent entelechy, 
That is why the historic process is, as it were, an imitatire 
creation. Of course, there are inferior creatures which 
simply evolve, which have only to develop themselves, ie 
to realize the potentialities hidden in their own nature: 
that is precisely Nature, the Cosmic existence. But man is 
more than a “ natural being ” only, and it is in him that the 
general idea of creation is fully revealed or disclosed—ma 
is a “ little world,” a microcosm. And man cannot realix 
himself by an evolution of his innate potentialities only, 
His goal is exactly to surpass himself and to rise towards God, 
and even more than that—to partake in the Divine Life 
It is only by this participation that man becomes fully himself! 
In this rising he realizes himself, as it were, creates himself 
However, for the full realization the free effort of man must 
be corroborated by the condescendence of grace. Agais, 
by the free effort of man not only are the innate germs 
developed, but also new realities are produced. The ftee 
effort and the grace are not separable in this ontological 
ascent or growth of the “ reasonable beings ”—yet there is 
no confusion, nor composition—as it were, no “ trat 
substantiation ” of the creature. The “ deification,” Oéwor, 
is precisely, so to say, an impregnation with grace, EK xapITos, 
KaT& xapiv (the terms are of St. Maximus ; cf. St. Anastasius 
Sinait., Hodegos, M.G. lxxxix, c. 77: 1 émi 76 xpeittov 
Uyoors ... 1) weTaoTacIc, du pév Tig OiKElag PUcEws cAacdber). 
At this level of his ascent man becomes truly conformed with 
these uncreated prototypes, with the idea that God has of 
him from eternity—conformed, but never identical. By the 
hypostatic Incarnation of the Word the way of the ascent 
is reopened for the redeemed humanity. For men are given 
(again) “the power to become the sons of God” (John 1: 
12), the possibility of becoming members of Christ, i+. 
members of His Mystical Body. In the course of the history 
of the Church, human nature is formed, constituted, and 
realized—it is being realized for total conformity to its eternal 
predestination, to bec the vessel of grace Divine. And 


1 Cf. my article, Evolution und Epigenesis(Zur Problematik der Geschicht), 
in Der Russische Gedanke, I. 3, Bonn 1930. 
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Appendix 75 


here we have to face once more an antinomy, or rather the 
eschatological aspect of the same basic antinomy of creation. 
The unalterable decree and design of God is not simply forced 
upon the created existence, the design itself is at once a 
mighty and effective fiat, and a call and appeal to the created 
freedom. Historical process is ultimately dyotheletic, and Will 
of God is mediated through the will of men. The true 
existence and proper subsistence of the creation are certified 
in the first place precisely by its freedom. Of course, freedom 
is more than the free will of indifference or merely the possi- 
bility of choice—yet the choice too belongs somehow to 
the very essence of the created freedom, i.e. of the freedom 
of created beings. There are indeed two ways open before 
the creature: ¢owards God and away from God—the way of 
Union (or Participation) and the way of separation (or estrange- 
ment). In obedience and disobedience, in acquisition and 
spoliation, the same freedom is manifested and_ realized. 
Surely, the two cases are not exactly parallel. Only in the 
Union with God is the creaturely freedom truly actualized, 
and a thoroughgoing self-renunciation is the only way of 
access; yet the renunciation itself must be free, if it is to be 
enuine and productive. On the other hand, the abuse of 
el which drives man away from God, culminates 
ultimately in bondage of sin and passions, and kills freedom 
altogether. But again, the abuse itself is a free venture, and 
asinner is responsible for his failure. After all, the Fall is 
a failure of freedom to make the right choice or to respond 
duly to the creative appeal. Man has capacity and power 
not only for the choice, but for the perseverance in the choice 
once made. The duality of the ways is not a formal or logical 
possibility only, it is a real possibility first of all. Doubtless, 
the ascent towards God is only realizable under the condition 
of reciprocal Divine condescendence, of the aid of Grace. 
But even this Divine aid leaves man in his freedom, and God 
produces nothing in man without the consent (and even co- 
operation) of the human will. ‘‘ The ancient law of human 
freedom,” as St. Irenaeus says, excludes all constraint or 
Violence of grace. Again, the way of separation is ultimately 
a way of perdition and death. Strangely enough, man has 
this paradoxical capacity for ontological suicide and power 
for committing it. Freedom in man is ever ambiguous and 
ambivalent. Now, in this freedom is manifested the ultimate 
reality of created “ nature.” Doubtless again, the creature is 
ptoduced and fore-ordained for a union with God, for a 
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participation in the Divine Life and Glory. Yet, this partic. 
pation is not a necessity of the created nature. It is a super 
natural perfection. It is rather a morm, apart from which th 
creatures cannot realize themselves, since the creature; 
realization consists precisely in surpassing itself; however 
the spurning of this norm does not automatically imply th 
annihilation of the fallen creature. There is a call—t 
perfection, an appeal to freedom. There is freedom in the 
world precisely because the world is created and therefore- 
contingent. There was no room for freedom in the closed 
and static world of the Greek philosophy. There is no freedom 
in the world of emanation. Man is free because he is not 
divine by nature, and his goal of perfection is above his nature, 
and he has to overgrow and overcome himself. Man can 
only realize himself by surmounting his own “ natural” 
limits, or rather, he can only become truly himself by mountin 
beyond his own nature, i.e. in the communion with God 
But if the creature, or a creature, does not realize this end, 
if it deviates, if it resists, if it contradicts or neglects the 
Divine call—and by this obstinacy and resistance in a certain 
sense ceases to live—still it mever ceases to exist. For, as St. 
Augustine says, for the creature ‘‘ being is not the same thin 
as living ”—non hoc est ei esse quod vivere (St. Augustine, 
Gen. ad litt. 1: 5). Creatures have the freedom for onto 
logical suicide, i.e. for an ultimate frustration of their existence, 
but cannot have a power to annihilate themselves, to free 
themselves from existence. Cannot, precisely because they 
do not exist by themselves, their existence being given to 
them, as it were, from “ outside,” i.e. by the Other. By the 
creative fiat of God the world is unalterably determined for 
existence. The created world will not be annihilated, although 
it will be finally reshaped by its Maker. If the creatures fai 
to rise towards God—if they turn away from Him—they stay 
in their narrow limits, but never descend below that mysterious 
line which divides existence from non-existence. Eterndl 
death itself is not an annihilation, or a ceasing of existence, 
but rather a depraved mode of existing, in the outer darkness of 
the ultimate estrangement from God. There is, as it wete, 
no exit out or from existence, since the divine decree of Creation 
is given once for all. It is perfectly true, in a certain sense, 
evil is only the privation or lack of being, it has no propét 
essence or nature, it is utterly “ essenceless,” avovoto6, I 
the phrase of St. John Damascene (c. Manich. 14, M.G. xcW, 
1597). Yet, it is real as an active force, it is real in its results— 
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Appendix 77 


destructive but definitive. Evil has a negative or privative 
character, but still it is real in its terrifying void. It has the 
enigmatic power of imitating creation, and this perverse 
imitation is productive in its destructions. Evil devastates 
and distorts things, but, in the case of persistence in evil, all 
these devastations and perversions will persist, i.e. these 
distorted existences will enter into “eternity,” though the 
eternity of hell. Evil is a void of nothingness, but, paradoxi- 
cally, a real void. It engulfs beings. It is more than simply 
the lack of being, it is, as it were, a positive nothingness—the 
phrase is paradoxical, just as the phenomenon of evil is 
paradoxical itself. Evil has a quasi-productive power, it 
produces new realities in the world—false realities, of course, 
but none the less real and existent. It adds new aspect 
to what is produced by God—as it were, it can “ create” 
what is not created by God, nor willed by God—namely itself. 
Sin and death, they are guasi-additions to being, a novelty in 
the created world. Sin has set up for the world new laws, 
ithas produced death,and has subjected to it the whole creation. 
This false production will undergo the last Judgement of 
the Creator, but the power of Divine Love, as we are positively 
instructed by the Scripture, will not surpass either the resis- 
tance of the “sons of perdition” or the ravages produced 
by sin. Perseverance in evil will not be overcome by an 
indiscriminate forgiveness. Estrangement of those who 
had chosen it will continue in the worldto come. Eschatology 
is full of mysteries and antinomies, and for us too often 
mysteries look like riddles. But all eschatological antinomies 
ate already hidden and implied in the primordial mystery 
and antinomy of Creation.' 
GEORGE FLOROVSKY. 


7 Cf. my short essay, ‘‘ Tenebrae noctium,” in the symposium: Le Mal 
est parmi nous, Presences, Plon, Paris 1948. p. 250 ss. 
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